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The Dublin Review 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 1925 


CAN PSYCHICAL RE- 
SEARCH CONTRIBUTE 
TO RELIGIOUS APOLO- 

GETICS:? 


[A word of explanation and possibly of excuse for the form of this paper. 
It was first written as a subject for debate at a Catholic Dining Club which, 
for various reasons, found itself unable to accept it. Though cast in a style 
intended rather to be suitable for oral delivery in that atmosphere of spiritual 
conviviality than for the sober pages of this Review, it is here, by the courtesy 
of the Editor, presented practically unaltered from its original shape.—E. F.] 

OME months ago I had the honour to be a guest of 
S this club on an evening when my friend Father 
Thurston read a paper on the evidence for survival of the 

nality of Oscar Wilde shown in certain automatic 
script which had been published and which purported to 
emanate from his spirit. For the benefit of those who 
may not have been present, I may be allowed to explain 
that for some time past a quantity of alleged communica- 
tions, some of them published, have been received through 
two separate mediums, Mrs. Travers Smith, a well-known 
lady of high repute, daughter of the late Professor Dow- 
den; also a certain mathematical master, who prefers to be 
known in this connection as Mr. V. 

These coramunications come in two ways: (1) through 
Mrs. Travers Smith by an instrument called a ouija, which 
consists of a board on which are displayed the letters of 
the alphabet, and a runner held in the hand of Mrs. Smith 
and which indicates the letters at a speed so great that the 
matter has often to be taken down in shorthand; and (2), 
by Mr. V., by automatic writing. While Mrs. Travers 
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Smith receives these communications alone, Mr. V. cannot 
write unless the hand of one or two other persons, one 
being Mrs. Travers Smith, is lightly laid on his hand, 
whereupon the pencil which he holds starts off and Writes, 
also at a very great speed, and, what is especially curious, 
in a handwriting entirely unlike that of Mr. V. and y 

like that of Oscar Wilde. ‘The matter which is thus com. 
posed is miscellaneous in character; literary and dramatic 
criticism; reflections in general; descriptions of Wildes 
present and animadversions on his past; personal reminis. 
cences of facts, of which the mediums absolutely disclaim 
any previous knowledge and among which, I am informed 
by Mrs. Travers Smith, are some of so intimate and 
private a kind that, although she has, through friends of 
Oscar Wilde, been able to verify them, it is impossible for 
her, for the sake of certain living persons, to divulge them; 
and, perhaps the boldest, most challenging coup of all, a 
play. All of these writings are highly characteristic of 
Oscar Wilde, and I think there is no question but that, if 
they had been published under his name in his lifetime, 
they would in literary excellence have taken a very 
respectable place among his other work. Those who are 
sufficiently interested to study them for themselves will 
find the chief and published specimens in a little work by 
Mrs. Travers Smith entitled The Psychic Writings of 
Oscar Wilde, and in several numbers of the Occult Review, 
Those who like to form some kind of a judgment on what 
they read will find themselves up against a choice of three 
alternative hypotheses in order to account for them: (1)a 
deliberate and conscious mystification on the part of the 
two mediums, together with a very remarkable literary 
capacity of each of them individually for imitating the 
style of Wilde and for rivalling his wit; or (2) a very 
unusual instance of subconscious automatic activity on both 
their parts, involving respectively an imitation, not only 
of Wilde’s style, but also of his handwriting; and an 
astonishing knack of correctly giving facts, names and 
addresses, some of which the mediums claim to have been 
necessarily unknown to them, whether consciously or sub- 
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consciously, implying either a remarkable faculty of clair- 
yoyance, or, in Professor Richet’s phrase, “ cryptesthesia.” 
Finally, if these two hypotheses are considered insufficient, 
there is a third, namely communication from some extra- 
mundane source, whether Oscar Wilde himself or some 
comedian with a marked talent for impersonation from 
the au dela. 

I am personally of the opinion that the first of these 
hypotheses, that of deliberate and artful fraud, may be 
discarded, and it is not my purpose to-night to pronounce 
in favour of either of the other two. Iam content if you 
will go so far with me as to think that for each of them a 
fairly good case may be made out. In support of the 
second, that of pure automatism, there is no doubt a strong 
presumption arising from the great body of experience of 
the far-reaching capacity of the human subconsciousness, 
but I am not aware of any other case in which the evidence 
furnished by the combination of similarity of handwriting, 

and spontaneity of composition, identity of style, 
quality of wit and accuracy of knowledge of obscure facts 
connected with the individual from which the script so 
insistently purports to emanate—in which, I repeat, the 
evidence puts so high a strain on the supposition that no 
other element beyond that of mere automatism is at work. 
And the more difficult it is to attribute it all to irresponsible 
subconscious automatism, so the less improbable necessarily 
grows the hypothesis that the agency may be in some way 
connected with the deceased intelligence of Oscar Wilde. 
In other words the case, in my opinion, furnishes at least 
some evidence for the survival of his personality. Father 
Thurston’s conclusion, however, after setting out all the 
considerations which I have just given, was that it furnished 
none. 

It is immaterial for my purpose, to the point of which, 
after this long and, I fear, wearisome preamble, I have at 
last arrived, to argue whether he is right or wrong. What 
I propose as a a al for discussion is whether, assuming 
him to be right, it is a conclusion which Catholics, and 
especially those engaged in trying to promote Catholicism 
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or any other form of positive religion, should rejoice in or 
deplore. Speaking for myself, I deplore it sincerely, | 
have for many years made a considerable study of the 
evidence supplied by Psychical Research generally towards 
the great question of human survival, sometimes hope. 
fully, often despairingly, without ever being able to reach 
finality in my conclusions; and just as I feel, knowi 
Father Thurston’s fastidious and penetrating mind, that 
perhaps one of the most notable credentials of the Catholic 
Church to credibility is that Father Thurston actually 
believes in it, so, if only the evidence for survival in this 
case had found even the slightest favour in his eyes, 
should have felt a renewed impulse towards seeking an 
experimental proof of it. Obviously, no single case can 
supply such proof. It is only by patient accumulation of 
facts, discarding sources of error which experience gradually 
indicates, that ultimately a probability can be built up 
which in the end becomes so probable as to exclude any 
other reasonable conclusion. 

So far the participation of Catholics in this work of 
Psychical Research has been chiefly conspicuous by its 
absence. They regard it, according to their prepossessions, 
as a pursuit either immoral, or foolish, or, lastly, merely 
futile. On the one hand are those to whom it is religiously 
taboo; who, while believing all, and more than all, of that 
which it is the object of such research to investigate, regard 
such investigation as a sealed book into which it is not for 
men to pry and of which the contents must be attributed 
to the authorship of Beelzebub alone. In point of nun- 
bers, these form certainly the majority. Their arguments 
are irresistible. They quote the penny Catechism with 
crushing effect, and I am too modest to venture to engage 
them in controversy. And yet, if in our gathering to- 
night Beelzebub would but condescend to manifest, what 
play they would make with the fact, what excellent propa- 
ganda it would afford, more effective than a whole shelfful 
of sermons! , 

There are others who, notwithstanding the constant 
appeal made by the religious system to which they adhere 
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to the testimony of the supernatural, are yet in prac- 
tice so influenced by the reigning scientific scepticism of 
to-day—or perhaps I may say of yesterday—that heed- 
less of their own inconsistency, they dismiss as unworthy 
of serious attention the evidence for the occurrence of 
phenomena of the kind to which I refer, while complaining 
of the crude materialism of the science which takes the 
same course regarding the beliefs they hold so sacred. By 
many, I think, these beliefs are accepted rather than assimi- 
lated; inherited rather than reasoned on. A supernatural 
fact, if part of such inheritance, is acquiesced in, but not 
emphasized; possibly, till attacked, is ee even 
somewhat deprecated, but when attacked, hotly defended. 
But a supernatural fact outside their own inheritance or 
experience, though supported by respectable evidence, is 
derided by them as unworthy of examination. The visions 
of the Apostles or other Saints, the inspiration of the 
Prophets, the Gospel incarnations of the Evil One are 
part of their traditional system, and tolerated as such with- 
out serious difficulty even in their own minds. Neverthe- 
less, alleged spiritualistic manifestations tending to furnish 
modern evidence of what they themselves admittedly 
believe—what without intentional irreverence I will call the 
communion of Saints; telepathic communication between 
minds apparently without any mechanical nexus, tending 
— to demonstrate a fundamental portion of their own 
aith, the ultimate severability of mind from matter; the 
dynamic influence on mr objects of forces as yet un- 
oo in nature, such as the alleged phenomena known 
as telekinetic movements, “ apports,” etc., tending at least 
to establish the reputation for veracity of the prophet 
Habbakuk—all these they regard merely as pathetic 
evidence of a disordered brain or of a condition of childish 
gullibility. The members of this class go to church, lead 
worthy lives, study the daily Press which largely moulds 
their views on all subjects other than the dogmatic element 
in religion, are more concerned with the practice of the 
latter than with the problems which it presents, and to 
them also I shall not further refer. 
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Lastly, there are those who, while admitting the poss. 
bility of the phenomena alleged to occur, and perhaps even 
recognizing the plausibility of the evidence adduced for 
them, see in them no manner of significance either for 
their own spiritual fortification or for that of others and 
regard any efforts to establish them, with a view to afford. 
ing at least a basis of belief in the supernatural founded 
on experiment, as a very crude, unphilosophical exercise, 
They are disgusted by the frequent triviality of the facts 
related and feel only contempt for those who would seek 
to utilize these vulgar spirit babblings, these monkey tricks 
with tables or with tambourines, even as one stone in the 
great edifice of knowledge relating to the nature of the 
soul of man, to his place in God’s universe, either as re 
the unidentified faculties with which he may be endowed in 
this life or the conditions to which he may be subject in 
a life to come. For such as hold this attitude sincerely 
one cannot but entertain the profoundest respect, not un- 
tinged, it may be, with a touch of envy. They are blessed 
with an inward religious experience which suffices to them 
as its own justification. They received the faith spiritually, 
and they maintain it so; vexed, it may be at times, with 
problems which, while they may recognize their incapacity 
adequately to solve, they are satisfied to leave without 
solution, resting content with the grasp they have acquired 
of the inner knowledge of which they are aware, without 
necessarily having the means to express or explain. They 
trust to the intuitions which to themselves suffice and in 
which they may successfully defend their confidence, while 
unable to communicate it effectively to others. I hope! 
shall not be misunderstood if I charge them, neverth 
with a certain spiritual egoism, unconscious though it be, and 
springing from their inability to recognize that the spiritual 
experience of others less favoured is sometimes insufficient 
to support the burden of difficulties that their own enables 
them to bear so lightly; that there are others, heirs 
the same fundamental faiths and experiencing the same 
spiritual hunger, by whom the unseen remains unseen 
forever; of whose souls the wings are feeble and beat 
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them nowhere; who stretch out their hands, perhaps 
through all their lives, and meet no a. touch; 
and to whom, as to Savonarola on his pyre, the Heavens, 
for all their crying, remain obstinately silent. These others 
are confused by the presence, by the obviousness of the 
facts of daily life, and by the absence, the elusiveness of 
the facts of that other life in which their interest is never- 
theless much deeper. If but some link could be estab- 
lished between the two, some stepping stone laid on which 
they could venture out into the dark stream, their con- 
fidence would be restored. They are unwillingly children 
of the time in which they live. They see around them in 
all departments of knowledge facts at first dimly appre- 
hended gradually established by experiment, and they are 
taught that by such empirical knowledge alone may cer- 
tainty be reached. Why, then, is it unreasonable that 
they should seek to fortify a faith in which such stress is 
laid on the interplay of the supernatural and the natural, 
with knowledge thus empirically gained? 

Many years ago I had the honour of addressing the 
Newman Society at Oxford. Among my audience, besides 
undergraduates, were a contingent of Jesuit Fathers and 
students. My subject was more or less as to-night—What 
contribution could Psychical Research offer to religious 
apologetics? “You are engaged,” I said in effect, 
“in trying to teach an elaborate system of doctrinal 
theology based on a revelation of facts concerning a 


spiritual world to a material world which is in con- 


siderable doubt about whether there exists anything 
beyond itself. You seek to get men to pray, to receive 
sacraments, to prepare themselves for another life, when 
they hesitate to agree that there is any extra-mundane 
Intelligence to listen to their prayers, any other life for 
which they need trouble to make ready. Suppose it were 
possible by experimental methods to establish at least some 
of the propositions on which you base your teaching;—by 
adducing irrefragable evidence of continued communication 
with an identified discarnate intelligence or by showing 
material consequences due to the action of such intelligence, 
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to place on a basis of reasonable scientific certitude the fact 
that there is a spiritual existence parallel to ours, that there 
is another life to which man certainly will pass; to parallel, 
or at least supplement, belief by knowledge, faith by 
vision;—would such an achievement be regarded by you 
as a gain or hindrance to your work, a stimulus or q 
clog to spiritual life? Would you, in the construction 
of the Cathedral which you seek to erect, rejoice at finding 
that your toil might henceforth commence at a higher 
storey; that the foundation, which you have hitherto found 
the hardest portion of your labours, had been already laid?” 
And to my surprise they all replied that they would not, 
The object of my paper to-night is to seek to ascertain 
whether this reply is common to all our religious teachers 
and whether the laity who have been taught by them will 
unite in the same negation. And if so, I hope to be given 
the reason why. ‘That reason I failed to elicit on the 
occasion I speak of, and I have often speculated on it 
since. 

Theology differs from physical science in that it is 
necessarily unprogressive. We know no more about the 
conditions of our future state now than was known 1,900 
years ago. Prolonged study of theology has no influence 
in enlarging the body of knowledge about the matters of 
which it treats. It merely enlarges the field of theories 
about the original deposit of faith on which it rests. 
Nor does it result in, or even tend towards, agreement 
in their conclusions between those who devote themselves 
to it, but, notoriously, towards disagreement; whence three 
hundred religions in England alone. It results only in 
greater facility in demolishing rival theories, and, by deduc- 
tive methods, in supporting one’s own. Whereas in 
physical science a savant will be able to give an authoritative 
answer to problems in his particular branch which, within 
limits, will coincide with the answer of a colleague of equal 
eminence, in divine science such coincidence can only 
be expected as between colleagues who start from the same 
standpoint as regards the deposit. Regarding the condi- 
tions of the present life, an eminent physician can tell an 
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nquirer more than can a young medical student; but 

ing those of the next, a bishop is no wiser than a 
ht er, nor a Doctor of Divinity than the rawest 
gminarist. Why, then, should the assistance of other 
methods of advancing knowledge be a priori rejected? 
fven if by conscience, or by authority, one is oneself pre- 
duded from personal participation in the research, why 
should not the results of others be welcomed in confirma- 
ion of one’s own faith? 

It will not, I think, suffice to tell me that inherently it 
isimpossible to supply evidence of the unseen in terms of 
the seen—a philosophical reply which may perhaps be 
ttempted—without condemning equally the practice of 
many religious teachers themselves. It is, I believe, the 
rule that when a canonization is proposed, it is necessary, 
inorder to prove the suitability of the candidate for saint- 
ship—in order to show, before, as it were, an invitation 
is issued to the faithful to invoke his intercession, that he 
is “there” and capable of giving effect to such inter- 
(ession—to prove a certain number of miracles directly 
attributable to it. This procedure does not, it seems to 
me, differ in kind from that of the modern psychical 
researcher, and its aim is the same. What otherwise was 
Father Woodlock’s endeavour when he recently devoted a 
sermon in Farm Street to the case of a girl said to have 
been cured miraculously at Lourdes and invited the atten- 
tion to it of the medical profession? Was he not attempt- 
ing to show by material evidence the efficacy of prayer and 
the existence and potency of the person to whom it was 
addressed? If he had succeeded, not only in this case, but 
by adducing a multitude of others, in producing a scientific 
probability that it was by prayer, and not by some hidden 
power of the human mind alone that the cure was effected, 
would this achievement have been rejected by my Oxford 
audience ? 

Or is this hesitation to accept aid of the kind I have 
| Suggested due to a fear lest the substitution of faith by 
knowledge would come but as an added burden? At 
present we believe by faith, and, since we are told that 
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that faith is in itself a virtue, we derive a legitimate, or at 
least a pardonable, spiritual satisfaction from that mere 
fact. We have at all events achieved one virtue. And 
as it is rarely in moments of living faith that temptation 
comes, if in our lapses from such vision we fall and sin, 
we are able to say, “ Forgive us, for we knew not what 
we did.” But if by any means a portion of our living 
faith became translated into mere earthly experience, if 
the consequences of present sin became, say, as cognizable 
as the consequences of buying stock in a falling market or 
of swallowing a severe emetic, gone would be our poor 
achievement, vain our poor excuse. Is it perhaps the fear 
of this surrender that deters so many from looking where 
they might hope to see? Do they prefer that darkness 
should veil the pitfalls into which they would at times fain 
stumble? 

One last word. An obvious answer is that my proposi- 
tion is inherently absurd, my premises impossible; that if 
after all these years of research the results of it all are 
merely what we may see every day in the “stunt” Press 
and at once dismiss from serious attention, it is not likely 
that present company, at all events, need be in a huny 
to trouble themselves. While I think it possible that those 
who would answer thus may not know the facts, I will 
not dispute with them. I will indeed offer them an open- 
ing of which they may make not ineffective use. I will 
tell them a ghost story. I feel it is expected of me, and | 
will oblige. It is a true ghost story which came recently 
to the Society for Psychical Research. An old village 
woman in Norfolk who had lost her husband many years 
ago was one day visited by his apparition. The apparition 


remained with her for half an hour. It looked at her, and | 


she at it, apparently without emotion and without further 
consequences. She was a respectable old woman, in good 
health and not of an imaginative type. The clergyman 
of the parish investigated the case, and was unable to shake 
her account of it. Since, as I have said, no consequences 


had followed, the old woman asked him what he thought | 


might be the reason of this visitation, and the clergyman, 
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unlike Father Thurston, but like Father Woodlock, seeking 
to improve the occasion and turn it to some spiritual use, 
said that he thought it possible that God had wished to 
bring a and comfort to the old woman’s soul and had 
vouchsafed this vision as an earnest that her husband yet 
lived, and that she might look forward confidently to 
joining him hereafter. Seeing her evident hesitation to 
accept this conclusion, he asked her what she herself thought 
of it. She answered, slowly and impressively, “ Well, I 
don’t rightly know, but there be some as says that it 
means—Rain.” This is a fact, and not an allegory; but 
for the purposes of argument from the ouaiall to the 


general, my opponents may find it handy in the latter 
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THE FOUNDATION 
OF MORALS 
IN EDUCATION 


¢ looking at our educational legislation, and the 
“codes” for carrying it into practice, one is struck by 
the care with which moral is distinguished from religious 
instruction, and by the different treatment which each 
receives. The “ Elementary Education Provisional Code,” 
issued from Whitehall, gives excellent advice as to the 
moral qualities which the teacher should aim at educing in 
children. It here speaks in a right bold and decided tone, 
and, if we could be sure that morality can be, as the Ger- 
mans would say, “ self-standing,” we could ask for nothing 
more. But then it is exactly this of which we are not sure. 
If this moral exhortation is bold and definite and decided, 
nothing on the other hand could be more hesitating, indefi- 
nite and confused than the attitude of our civil authorities 
with regard to the teaching of doctrinal religion. This 
teaching, though not absolutely forbidden, as in France, is 
treated here with suspicion and reserve. We do not go 
so far as in France, and absolutely ignore it; but we do go 
half-way. Religion seems to be regarded by our lanl 
tors and administrators as a rather dangerous animal which 
must be kept alive and fed, out of respect for the feelings 
of those who like it, but carefully guarded behind bars, lest 
it should do any harm to children. 

If a school has been provided by the local education 
authority as well as maintained, it is the law that no re- 
ligious catechism or formulary distinctive of any religious 
“denomination” may be taught within its walls. The 

eat written creeds of Christendom are deemed to be 
ener within the meaning of the Act. In schools 
built and kept in repair by religious bodies, though recety- 
ing maintenance from taxes, catechisms and creeds may 
indeed be taught, but careful precautions are taken to sav¢ 
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a child whose parents may object from compulsory attend- 
ance at such teaching. Happily the objecting parent, even 
of Protestant children in Catholic schools, 1s rather rare. 
It is somewhat absurd, very English however, that whether 
children in a publicly maintained elementary school may be 
made to learn a creed by heart depends, not upon whether 
the creed is deemed true or false, but on the apparently 
irrelevant question who built the school and keeps it in 
structural repair. In the true logic of action either all 
children should be taught the creed or none, but this is a 
French view, not an English. In England, still, on the 
whole, a religious nation, though not in France, the exist- 
ence of God as connected with morals may be taught even 
in Council schools. Some local authorities, dissatisfied on 
results with the wide discretion left to the teachers in this 
matter, are trying to devise syllabuses of religious instruc- 
tion involving a kind of vague Christian doctrine, a difficult 
thing to do, when the leading principle is that you must 
have something from which few or none can dissent, and 
which can be conscientiously taught by teachers, many of 
whom may be frankly sceptical or honestly indifferent. 
How far all this halting and cautious policy is from the 
idea well expressed by the Russian thinker Soloviev in his 
book Russia and the Universal Church, where he says, 
“True and living religion is not a speciality, a separate 
domain, a corner apart in human existence. Religion, 
direct revelation of the Absolute, cannot be something. 
It is all or nothing.” But is not this exactly what we are 
trying to do, here in England—to make religion into a 
“something,” an item in the school curriculum? 
According to the Catholic catechism, the end of man is 
to know, love, and serve God. This was also the teaching 
in the ancient Jewish nation, in the early Christian ages 
and in the Middle Ages, and held good in all countries 
long after the religious revolution of the sixteenth century. 
Both for Jews and Christians morality rested not upon 
individual feeling or reason, but upon authority, upon 
doctrine laid down by the Chair of Moses, or by the 
Catholic Church. The older Greeks and Romans, too, 
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made their religion, in a way not to be despised, the basis 
of their also not to be despised morality. ‘“ Learn justice,” 
they said, “and not to despise the Gods.” The Gods wij] 
vindicate upon transgressors the difference between fandum 
and nefandum, that which should be done and that which 
should not be done. They had their temples to Pudicitig 
and Castitas and other Virtues. An atmosphere of re. 
ligion, public and private, encompassed the child, and it was 
based on tradition. To this teaching should be ascribed 
the Roman virtue, so sound as far as it went, before Rome 
was corrupted by the wealth of a conquered world. 

The present age is perhaps the first in all history in which 
a reasoned and systematic attempt has been made to make 
morality rest no longer upon any over-earthly religion, ex- 
tending not only to this world but beyond this world, and 
uniting the divine with the human, things visible with 
things invisible, but to rest entirely upon its own basis. We 
are to teach morality for morality’s sake. The reason for 
doing or not doing certain things will be that, in the opinion 
of Ministers and Boards of Education, such action or non- 
action is, in the long run at any rate, conducive to the 
welfare of the individual and that of the society in which 
he finds himself. As to supernatural religion, the State 
has nothing to do with that, and it must not intrude into 
the schools of the State, although, as we may still hope, 
the State will not interfere with its being taught outside. 
This is a great experiment. It has not yet been fully tried, 
and we do not yet know by experience what will be its 
results when so fully tried, because of the vast remains and 
after-effects of the old system, like the effects of the sun 
after it has gone down, which even in France survive out- 
side the national schools and the Government bureaus, and 
prevail far more strongly in England, where, moreover, 
religion is emphatically and increasingly recognized in 
national and patriotic rites and ceremonies. So much 9%, 
indeed, that there is some danger that in England religion 
may become a mere spiritual dress of patriotism, with the 
King for Pontifex Summus assisted in the national rites by 


the Archbishop of Canterbury. Now, as things stand, om 
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the whole, would a boy in an English Council school 


ther that the end of man was to know, love, and serve 
? Would he not rather be led to believe that the final 
object of man, and in a less degree of woman, was to be 
actively employed, self-controlled, plucky, persevering, 
honest, clean-living, truth-speaking, loyal, unselfish, and, 
to sum up the whole in a now very popular phrase, to play 
thegame? It is an ideal formed at our upper-class inde- 
oe schools, and broadcasted through the nation by 
the boy scouts. This is the conception of the English 
tleman, excellent, so far as it goes, slowly formed 
through the centuries by the working of the Christian faith 
upon Saxon and Norman character. It is not indeed 
founded upon, but is closely connected with, the desire to 
escape criticism from one’s own social class. Its sanction 
is public opinion, like that which keeps dress within cer- 
tain limits at given times. But while the sanction is the 
same, fashions may change, and nothing here is certain and 
constant. Fashions in morals may change like fashions in 
dress. 

Within these limits education, moral and intellectual, is 
now being carried on with a vigour and spirit not before 
known in this country. Ideas are discussed, experiments 
made, the psychology of children studied, perhaps over- 
studied. If one considers the history of a fine art, one sees 
that the freedom and power of great artists is built upon a 
long series of efforts by which their predecessors slowly 
and painfully mastered the technique. Education, as an 
art, seems to be arriving at this point of free expansion, 
and we may now expect great and rapid developments. 
But the history of Art shows that from this height a decline 
is often steep and swift. One knows the kind of able but 
soulless painters who followed so soon the supreme artists 
of the sixteenth century. Why this fall from the height 
of power? Was it not because Art, exulting in its own 
strength, had freed itself from the dominant religious idea 
by which it had so long been controlled and guided? Art, 
so detached, became its own end—Arrt for Art’s sake. 

I was lately at a lecture given at a provincial loan exhibi- 
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tion of water-colours, some by the minutely careful English 
masters of a century or more ago, others by extremely 
up-to-date impressionists. The lecturer gave equal praise 
to both. I, brought up on Ruskin and Carlyle, asked him 
after the lecture whether there was no right and wrong in 
art, a right and wrong way of making a picture. "Sie 
replied that there was not; that it was all relative. Ob. 
viously, if there is no right and wrong in Art and Poetry, 
if there is no standard by which things can be measured, 
Art is reduced to a pure matter of relativity, or taste, which 
differs widely in different periods and different individuals, 
All objectivity is lost, and Art becomes a purely subjective 
thing. And, as the unguided taste of the vast majority is 
low, and, in the end, artists will not take the trouble to do 
more than satisfy it, the decline of Art becomes certain. 

The results of art in the twelfth century differed from 
those in the fifteenth because technical skill was less in 
the first case than in the second, but the standard based 
upon tradition governed both. So with morality. The 
morality of the Old Testament was less developed than 
that of the New, but both in Judaic and in Christian times 
a standard based upon authority drawn from above, and 
from tradition, was recognized and followed. The Chris- 
tian Church took over all that was good, both from Jews 
and Gentiles, and raised it to a higher power. But the ten- 
dency in modern times has been, in morality as in art, to 
abandon the idea of a fixed standard of right and wrong, 
to give up the objectivity of ethics, and to make them a 
matter of subjective feeling, a question of taste and 
idiosyncrasy among individuals. A French Catholic 
writer has well said : 


Every science, every art, every trade even, must have its doc- 
trine. Nothing exists without a dominant thought to which its 
work attaches itself, and upon which the will maintains itself 
conscientiously. In the epochs of decadence, when everyone acts 
after his own fashion without respect for anything or anyone, the 
arts decline and perish. 


Art for Art’s sake led first to the triumph and then to the 
decadence of Art. To what will morality for morality’s 
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sake lead? Yet the idea of our time seems to be that 
morality grew up under the shelter of religion, and is now 
nearly strong enough to stand by itself, a young tree that 
no longer needs a prop. It may be so. It may also be 
that the specifically Christian civilization may end in chaos 
and the obscure night out of which it slowly arose, if its 
moral code is divorced from the thought of God, and made 
an end in itself, instead of a means. For a time morality, 
like art in the sixteenth century, when divorced from the 
dominant thought, may flower with added splendour, but 
may all the same be cut at the root, and destined to survive 
only on a low level of being like that of the Chinese for so 
many centuries. You may have, at best, a school of morals 
like the Dutch school of painting, decent, but not heroic, 
or beautiful, or elevating. 

God in various ways spoke to our forefathers, and His 
word was received “ secundum modum recipientis.” There 
has always existed an innate idea that there is a right and a 
wrong, but the conception of what is right and what wrong 
has varied ad infinitum according to time and place. No 
society of men, however rude, could hold together at all 
without elementary rules of conduct. Men must refrain 
from murder and theft, including theft of women, within 
the tribe; they must observe agreements, they must, at a 
apa higher stage, support the young, sick and aged. 

this is codified in the early laws of the Jews, but every 
other society must have been built on the same foundation. 
In this sense morality is natural, as it must be, if life reflects, 
however dimly, the divine image, as water in the degree of 
its purity mirrors the light of the sun. There was yet no 
check on a man using for concubines as many women as he 
could capture in war, in these earliest societies, or buy with 
oxen or sheep; but if he were inclined to steal his neigh- 
bour’s wife he was held up, partly by fear of being killed, 
partly by a vague apprehension of the wrath of some deity. 
Whether a tribe was monogamous, like the Germans, or 
polygamous, like the Arabs, depended on circumstances, 
hot on morality. King David was not thought to sin 
because he had many wives and concubines, but because he 
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stole the one wife of a poor man, and secured the death of 
the husband. Solomon was not blamed, but admired rather 
by the chronicler for having 700 wives and 300 concubines, 
His crime was that he took women of alien blood, who led 
him to pay undue regard to foreign and hostile deities, 
The Jewish chronicles show that the most horrible ferocity 
in war was deemed not only legitimate but praiseworthy, 

We are less remote from the ethos of the pre-Christian 
Greeks and Latins than we are from that of these old 
Hebrews, and in mind and mood we are nearer to them 
than to the Jews of the days of our Lord. One can under- 
stand why these races accepted the religion of Jesus Christ, 
while those among whom he was born rejected it. Men 
like Plato and Cicero, in their writings, rose almost to the 
full height of Christian ethics. Seneca, too, how near he 
often seems to be to the idea-centre of spiritual light and 
heat! Yet what a cold, dark gulf is felt to lie between him 
and the Christians of his own time! In one letter, for 
instance, Seneca describes what we think a specially wicked 
form of sensual indulgence, but he does not deal with it as 
a sin against God and man, but as a sign of the luxury and 
extravagance of the vulgar plutocrats of the day, some of 
whom made it a course at the end of their drunken ban- 
quets. He speaks of it much as a modern moralist might 
speak of an episode in a “freak” dinner given by a New 
York millionaire, and in exactly the same terms as those in 
which he speaks of the earth ransacked for rare and exquisite 
viands. Seneca’s fine but ice-cold letters should be com- 
pared with those ablaze with the life of love and hope which 
Paul of Tarsus, the accused prisoner, was at the same time 
probably writing within a mile or two, perhaps, from his 
splendid palace in Rome. Evidently something had hap 
pened in the world of which Paul was aware and Seneca was 
not, the rise of a higher morality inspired by higher know- 
ledge and love of God. A new authority had appeared ant 
a new law, which was to assume all that was sound in the 
old morality and carry it to a higher level. 3 

The innate conscience of man exists everywhere, but tt 
speaks in strangely different ways. I was wandering in the 
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Ladak country, on the border of Thibet, where the religion 


isa debased Buddhism. I came to a village where a mar- 
riage procession was taking place. Three brothers were 
marrying one woman. I had with me a Mohammedan 
servant, who was much shocked by this. I said to him, 
«But you may marry three sisters by your law.” He said, 
“That is quite a different thing.” So here were three con- 
sciences, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, and the Chris- 
tian, quite differently affected by the same thing. Is not 
each the result of training by a different religious authority ? 
If the Thibetan child were brought up in a Catholic con- 
vent it would have a different feeling or conscience. 

If morality cannot be founded absolutely upon the uni- 
versal unguided conscience of the individual, can it be built, 
as the French are trying to build it, for a whole nation, 
upon pure reason, or rather reasoning, upon psychologic 
science? If one isolates the question of sexual relations, 
one can consider this better. Certainly, a strong argument 
can be based on pure reason in the direction of modifying, 
in the sense of wider freedom, the present resistance to the 
very plain dictates of human nature. This argument is 
closely connected with socialistic ideals, themselves sup- 
pee by strong argument, and with eugenic, or good- 
or-the-race, contentions. On the other side, eliminating 
teligion, there is also an argument, based on reason, in 
favour of restriction of sexual relations to monogamous 
marriage. This appeals to those who believe in family 
life as the true foundation of human society. But this 
argument is not supported, like the other, by the 
strongest force in nature. At present the relaxation argu- 
ment is obviously gaining ground in the non-Catholic 
world. Even in this conservative and largely Christian 
England it is more and more affecting legislation about 
marriage and about extra-marriage relations. It looks as 
if the after-effect of the once prevailing Christian religion 
was fading away. The Protestant Revolution of the six- 
teenth century was at bottom an Arian movement, diverg- 
ing from the religion of tradition and authority; and Milton 
in his argument for free divorce was only a premature re- 
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former. In the United States of America, founded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, we begin to see developing, and that 
swiftly, the ultimate consequences in this matter of the 
great revolt against the authority of the Catholic Church. 

There were, of course, moral disorders in plenty, even 
when, in the days of the early Church and in the Middle 
Ages, the Catholic Church was strongest and most generally 
accepted and united. But then Christians recognized an 
ideal almost without exception. This ideal is now losing 
its hold. There always have been, and probably always 
will be, countless deviations and fluctuations in practice 
even where the ideal is highest; but the all-important ques- 
tion is, What is the ideal accepted, or is there one at all? 
A true moral ideal, generally accepted, has the power of re- 
vocation and re-integration, of reclaiming the fallen, re- 
directing those gone astray. The really mortal sins are 
those of the intellect, not those of the sense. The world, 
contemptuous of authority, begins to think that life would 
be much more pleasant and sensible if we abandoned the old 
ideal as if it were an old idol, and looked at these things in 
quite a new light. Artists and journalists, poets and the 
all-prevailing novelists, and even scientific and philosophic 
minor men, float with this tide of sentiment, like the jelly- 
fish they are. Men and women begin to ask: 


And what, please, is the objection? We don’t, you know, 
accept the old dogmatic answer that natural pleasures, outside the 
old religious marriage, are sin against God, of whose nature or even 
existence we have no certain knowledge; nor, consequently, do we 
accept the answer that these things are forbidden by a Church 
whose claim to authority we do not admit. ll that is the 


language of an obsolete theology. Nor do we believe in rewards} . 


and punishments in a future life, of which we have no certainty 
whatever, and which, to say the least, is most highly improbable. 


The Catholic replies, I suppose, like this: 


I am sorry, but here our ways divide. I accept the doctrine of 
the Church with regard to these relations, and the reason why | 
do so is, primarily, that I accept the authority of the Church # 
the inspired interpreter of the divine ordering of things; and, a4 
second line of faith, I hold that, historically, the Catholic Chure 
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sums up and embodies and transmits the greatest wisdom of those 
men and women, throughout the varying ages, who have been by 
the character of their lives and the nature of their contemplations 
best fitted to form true judgements. My own reason and observa- 
ion of life confirm for me the truth of the moral doctrine of the 
Church, but if it did not, I should distrust my individual reason, 
order it to submit and obey, and refuse to be led by it. I think 
aso that if these truths are to be preserved and handed down, it 
must be by education ultimately based not upon pure reason but 
upon authority, although reasoning can be called in by the teacher 
to confirm the wisdom of the authority. First the authority as a 
general guide, and then the individual reasoning: that is the true 
order—for us Catholics at any rate. 


When, some twenty years ago, the French Assembly 
passed the legislation which led to the expulsion of the Re- 
ligious Orders, their then Prime Minister laid down the 
principle that the vows of Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience 
were all contrary to the interests of the State, which benefits 
by increase of population, pursuit of wealth, and unlimited 
obedience to none other than itself. Everything is thus to 
be judged by its immediate and apparent bearing upon the 
prosperity of the Civil State. A future statesman could 
carry the argument further and say, “ Your marriage and 
family system is altogether wrong. If children were bred 
upon the principles we apply to stock breeding, and taken 
over after birth and reared by the State, we could have many 
more of them, if we liked, or when necessary fewer, and 
fine varieties of breed, adapted to all purposes.” And he 
could appeal to Plato’s Republic for support in this view. 
The same kind of argument can be, and even has been, 
applied to killing or emasculating children who are deficient 
in mind or body, and certainly a nation which could make 
up its mind to massacre its burdensome incapables of every 
age would have a fine immediate and apparent advantage 
over its competitors. 

Those who enter, more or less, upon roads leading in 
these directions are lineal descendants of those who in all 
ages, and especially in the sixteenth century, rebelled 
against the bearers of the great tradition in which is summed 
up the longest experience worked upon by the highest- 
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inspired wisdom of mankind. In the hands of these revo. 
lutionists everything gradually became theoretical and 
subjective; interpretation by the individual reason was 
proclaimed; illumination and guidance purely by the inner 
light. These principles had a wider range than ever was 
contemplated by the old Protestants against authority and 
tradition. Moral codes, as contrasted with moral theories, 
long remained and still linger on, but on a precarious basis, 
divorced from the tradition and living authority of the 
CatholicChurch. And now modern science has done much 
to dispel the self-centred illusions both of the old Protes- 
tantism and of the eighteenth-century kind of Rationalism. 


This science discards the idea of sovereign self-determina- | 


tion by the individual mind and conscience, and leads 
towards belief in the slow evolution of the moral conscience 
under the moulding pressure of circumstances. But are 
we to regard such process as Lucretius would have regarded 
it, as one purely automatic from below, or as St. Paul con- 
ceived it, as successive revelation from a God with mind 
and will, infinite prototype of that reflected in man, of law 
itself unchanging and eternally fixed, the Platonic Idea, but 
adapted in each revelation to the rising and changing recep- 
tive faculty in man? Certainly one sees that the human 
mind in all times and places has contained an innate sense 
that some things are right and some are wrong to do or not 
to do, but that it does not contain any common or absolute 
rule or conception as to what these things are. This, as 
history shows, the mass of men must learn, not self-inspired, 
but from outside and above themselves. Christ, as a 
Divine Oracle, the Word of God, condensed and changed 
not only the Law of Moses, but also the whole ethical 
morality, and all subsequent history has seen the develop- 
ment and application to the details of life by skilled and 
qualified spiritual engineers of the supreme power which 
emanates from God through Christ. 

It has been said that man “ knows the Highest when he 
sees it,” but he cannot without training know and see the 
Highest. The most, I think, one can say is that man 1s 
born with a capacity to receive such training, that he has 
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that in him which will respond to it. If a fact is true of 
one thing it is true of everything. Take visible -nature. 
There is the potentiality of animal and vegetable life on 
this planet, but it cannot come forth into actual apn 
except through the influence of something outside itself, 
the heat-force emanating from the sun, or mediated through 
the sun, to this earth. So the potentiality of the inner 
invisible moral life is in the human race, but cannot come 
forth except under the influence of a spiritual force 
emanating from something outside itself, and working here 
through some channels or media. 

I have been asking whether morality can safely be 
founded upon individual conscience or reasoning. These 
foundations seem to me like shifting sand. Religion, 
founded on authority, is often in practice inadequate; yet 
for strong and vigorous natures, which alone are worth 
much, it is the only real restraint upon deviations from the 
right, while it is also the incentive to the more heroic and 
active virtues. If a man is often unable to resist the 
impulse which he knows or feels to be evil, he is often also 
unable to overcome the veto which he knows or feels to be 

ood, much as he would like to do so. Many a man, in 

ont of a strong temptation, a great but Rewee + pleasure, 
has been held back, despite himself, by something stronger 
than his strong desire, and has, perhaps, said when it was 
too late, “ What a fool I was to be held back!» What is this 
actual and sensible backholding force? This force is not 
reason—that spectator of the passion play—no, it is 
itself an actor in the drama, where the antagonists are 
I will and Thou shalt not. It seems a second nature, 
created by early influence, training, discipline, most like to 
that long drilling in obedience which, when war comes, 
makes a soldier instinctively obey an order to advance when 
by nature he shrinks from wounds and death. A man will 
be led step by step to the very verge of a sin, and at the 
last moment will be unable to complete it, if he has had such 
training and discipline. And this training and discipline 
1s, or should be, best given by education within the Catholic 
Church, and by the incomparably vast weight of authority 
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accumulated through ages, so great that it still gives all the 
motive power they have to other ecclesiastical bodies now 
separated from this central sun round which they revolve: 


There is (says an author of the last century) a communion of 
light and of faith in the Church as there is a communion of 
Strength in an army. As the soldier in battle is brave and stro 
not only by his own valour and force but also by the force and 
courage of the whole army of which he is part, so the Catholic 


believes, not only by the grace of the faith which he has jndj- | 


vidually received, but also by the grace of the faith infused into all 


Catholic hearts. He believes with the faith of the whole Church; | 


so that the faith of sixty centuries, the faith of millions of men, 
the faith of the whole Church from its rise down to the present 
moment, unites itself with his spirit, enlarges it, adds to the force 
of a part the strength of the whole, and places man on the basis of 


a perfect certainty. While other men can only say, I opine, I think, | 


it seems to me the Catholic alone says and can say, Credo. 


In this “communion of strength” rests the guarantee of 
the morality as well as of the faith of the individual. “The 
human soul is naturally Christian.” True in the sense 
that the moral teaching of this religion is experimentally 
found to be that which accords with the higher nature of 
man and promotes his most real happiness. Human nature 
has that in itself which responds to the teaching when it 
meets it. Gratia supponit naturam. Nature leads to 
grace, and grace brings nature to perfection. But grace 
needs a channel in which to flow, just as the headwaters of 
the Indian rivers have to be distributed over the plain below 
by a veinwork of irrigation. St. Augustine says that all 
virtue consists in loving that which ought to be loved. 
But since all that ought not to be loved has an attraction so 
powerful over the outer and inner senses, a great organized 
authority and force is needed to uphold everywhere and 
visibly that which ought to be loved. The positive can 
never be overcome by a mere negative, only by an opposite 
positive, a higher object of love. What, now, is the Chris- 
tian idea as to morals—that is as to what should be done 
and what should not be done? The true difference between 
Christian morality and that, good in itself, which is being 
so largely developed in our educational system, lies in the 
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motive. Coventry Patmore says that he once asked a per- 
son “more learned than himself in these matters” to tell 
him what was the difference between a saint and any other 

n who observed the decencies of life. The reply was 
that the saint does everything that the other person does, 
only somewhat better and with a totally different motive. 
This is admirably worked out in the fine line of distinction 
which Newman draws in his Idea of an University between 
the moral code of a true gentleman and that of a Christian. 


A little more, and how much it is; 
A little less, and how much away. 


St. Augustine tore himself away from a sexual passion, not 
because it was extra-matrimonial, but because he knew that 
it distracted him from the pure knowledge, love and service 
ofaliving God. Pascal threw over his great passion, intel- 
lectual and scientific ambition, for the same reason. An 
early Father of the Church gives his reason why a brother 
should not marry his sister. It is mot the reason a 
Eugenist would give, that too close interbreeding is proved 
bad for the race. Nor the reason a political moralist would 
give, that it would introduce disorder into families, whose 
unity and concord is so important to the State and to indi- 
viduals. No, his reason is that the blood-kindred, the call 
of like blood to like blood, would make the passion so strong 
and violent that it would hopelessly distract its subjects 
from the contemplation, love and service of God. The 
Catholic Church favours marriage, and is perhaps more 
inclined to favour that which is based on reason rather than 
on love passion, because marriage subdues the effect of 
passion, and makes the sexual relation less absorbing, and 
in fact a minor part of the whole life, although, apart from 
this, marriage is, as St. Paul says, by reason of the greater 
absorption in affairs which it involves, more fettering than 
celibacy, strength for which is granted but to few men. 
Unlike the moderns, who teach that “ virtue is its own 
reward,” that “honesty is the best policy,” and so forth, 
St. Augustine declares that a good life is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. ‘ When the mind is imbued, to 
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begin with, by faith which works through love, then it 


tends by living well to arrive at a realization where ineffable 
beauty is known to holy and perfect hearts, the beauty of 
which the full vision is the highest felicity.” So that the 
inspiring power is the higher love. Religion is a love 
affair. Or, again, he says: “ In the contemplation of God 
is the End of all good actions, and everlasting rest, and joy 
that will never be taken from us,” the end or final purpose 


and object. And again: “ That vision of God whereby we | 


shall contemplate the unchangeable, and to human eyes | 


invisible, substance of God is alone our Summum Bonunm, 
for the attaining of which we are commanded to do what- 
ever we rightly do.” 

All this is something very different to the reasons for 
moral conduct taught in the nationally supported schools. 
A recent Catholic writer, commenting on a passage of this 
kind in St. Augustine, says: 


In this passage is set forth, as a preliminary condition of con- 
templation, the necessity of the destruction of vices in the soul, 
and the elimination of imperfections. Herein lies the feature 
which marks off true mysticism from counterfeits, which so often, 
especially in these our days, masquerade in its name. It is the 
constant teaching of the great mystics that there can be no pro- 
gress in prayer without mortification, no contemplation without 
self-denial and self-discipline seriously undertaken, no real 
mysticism without asceticism in its full sense of spiritual training. 
After all this is only the teaching of the Gospel—the clean in 
heart shall see God. And so Augustine, like all true mystics, 
warns us that this destruction of vices must first be secured; only 
so Can one press on to the shrine of contemplation. 


Another passage in Augustine is very striking. He is 
speaking of that region of intellectual or intelligible things, 
regionem intellectualum vel intelligibtlium, into which one 
may be borne up if one can make oneself fit for it, even in 
this life, and he adds: 


There the sole and all-embracing virtue is to love what ” 
see, and the supreme happiness to possess what you love, for 
there the blessed life is drunk at the fountain-head, whence drop 
some sprinklings into this human life, that amid the trials of this 
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world one may live with temperance, fortitude, justice and 
prudence, since it is for the sake of attaining to that where will be 
an untroubled quiet, and an ineffable vision of truth, that the 
labour is undertaken of restraining oneself from pleasure, and 
enduring adversities, and helping the needy, and resisting deceivers. 


This idea of training by asceticism, this purgation from 
vices, sensual desires, worldly ambitions, intellectual 
curiosities, in a word, from all the distracting phantasms 
which hover round man from his cradle, with the end of 
rising into contemplative union with God, is the teaching 
of al the great religious teachers, Christian specifically or 
otherwise. For these morality is not an end in itself, but 
a means to an End, and without that End would be of as 
little interest or value as in that case would itself be the race 
of men on this obscure and transient planet. It is true that 
moral control is not only a means to that End, but a result 
of the approach to that End, in a word it becomes easy, and 
as it were a second nature. 

But, it may be said, this high road belongs to the Mystics 
only, to those who can and do devote their souls to the more 
profound meditation. You will not make the ordinary 
boy, or man or woman, for that matter, feel sufficient 
motive to right action in the desire to ascend to these 
sublime heights. Galli sumus, non Angeli (We are Gauls 
not Angels), as some Gaulish monks said to a reforming 
Abbot, who tried to make them curtail their fare by point- 
ing out that angels eat nothing at all. Therefore you had 


better teach the boy morals on the lines of playing the game, 


being a (remy a good Britisher, contributing to la 
gloire de la France, and so forth, reasons which he can easily 
understand. And there is this danger, that if you base 
morality on definite religion, then, if the religion fails, the 
morality goes with it. 

It is perfectly true that the motives which lead the saint 
towards the heights of perfection are not those which act 
directly on the ordinary man. Upon him they must be 
ae to act indirectly or mediately. Saints and Con- 
tempilatives inspire and vivify the soul of the Church; great 
intellects work the inspiration into formal shape; teachers 
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and pastors, mingling in the active life of the world, bring 
the spirit and doctrine to bear on practice, and so it filters 
down to the ordinary man and woman. These do more or 


less, usually less, or refrain from doing, from faith in the | 


Authority, things for which they do not see the full reason, 
They do not see the full reason, but it is there none the less, 
In contrast to the modern attempt to build morality on a 
purely terrestrial foundation of reasoning or expediency, the 
Christian deduces all from above, regarding it not as an 
end in itself, but as a means to an end, the extension on 
earth of the kingdom or glory of God. The first founda- 
tion is acceptance of the dogma that God exists, not asa 
purely impersonal force or system, or as a life of Nature, 


but as a Being above and beyond, inspiring the visible | 


creation, and whose image is reflected in the creation, both 
mind and will. The second stage of the edifice is the 
acceptance of the doctrine that God has established on this 
planet certain oracles through which his mind and will are 
made known to men, in so far as at any epoch their minds 
are capable of reception, and that there are signs by which 
true oracles may be discerned from less true. These 
oracles, so inspired, define intellectual verities, so far as 
words allow, and prescribe moral action to mankind. Ina 
Catholic school there is, or should be, if it is true to type, 
this sense of authority descending, through the Church, 
from God, and not only, through the school teacher, from 
the County Council, from the Board of Education. This 
descent of authority should impregnate the whole atmo- 
sphere of the school. It is not so much a matter of intel- 
lectual teaching. It cannot beso forchildren. They must 
be taught by parables, things that meet the senses, cere- 
monies, actions. The child should be approached through 
its bodily senses and instructed through acts of reverence, 
of which it will discover later the fuller meaning. The wise 
Goethe saw this. His Wilhelm Meister, visiting in his 
travels a singular and ideal school, found that the children 
were taught by symbolic action three reverences, for things 
above them, things below them, and things around them. 
Goethe says that man is born with capacities of intellect and 
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body, but is not endowed by nature with the supreme gift 
of reverence, which must be taught. His three reverences 

bolically denote the, in his view, three true religions, 
which he calls the ethnic, the Christian, the philosophic. 


. These three are also one, and correspond to the Father, the 


Son, and the Holy Spirit. “And now,” he makes Wil- 
helm say to the guide, “ when I reflect that you communi- 
cate this high doctrine to your children, in the first place as 
a sensible sign, then with some symbolical accompaniment 
attached to it, and at last unfold to them its deepest mean- 
ing, I cannot but warmly approve of your method.” 

This also is, allowing for different mode of expression, 
the method of the Catholic Church, to which Goethe 
curiously belonged in heart or temperament, averse as he 
was to every kind of anarchy. The method is to proceed 
from the outward sign inwards, and only to reveal the 
deeper meanings to those who are qualified to receive them. 
The Church, like its Master, teaches through parables and 
images. Like all previous rebels, the Protestants of the 
sixteenth century did their best to destroy this method, out 
of jealousy for those who used it, with what ultimate results 
we begin to see. They especially assailed the great centre 
and source of reverence, the Mass, because they saw 
in it the foundation and very heart of the whole system, 
and in this they were wise in their own generation. But 
this teaching of reverence, of respect for the Divine and 
the Human, which is the basis of all real and non-transient 


morality, can it be instilled except by those who take on faith 


the descent of all power, authority, and grace from unseen 
and superhuman heights? _Is it, or can it be, taught in non- 
Christian schools? Can the Religion of Patriotism take 
the place of the Christian Religion in inspiring reverential 
love for the Divine and the Human, for that which is above 
us as well as for that which is around us, for the Universal 
and Supernatural as well as for the Limited and Natural? 
Can this really be taught, in the long run and speaking 
generally, or can even patriotism of a true kind be taught, 
except by those who are inspired and fortified by open 
allegiance to a visible, historical, organic, and united 
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spiritual Commonwealth, and is this requirement fully 
satisfied except by that society which has Rome for its centre 
and the world for its circumference? 

Not much hope at present of this for all the children of 
England. Still we should be grateful for what we have. 
It is our business, at any rate, to maintain the position of 
our Catholic schools, and to see that they are not submerged 
in some watery and confused system of so-called “ religious 
instruction.” Even in Catholic schools it is difficult 
enough for teachers, crushed by the load of educational re- 
quirements insisted on by the school-maintaining authori- 
ties, to keep the right religious atmosphere, and prevent 
religion from being degraded into a mere item of the cur- 
riculum, instead of being the inspiring spirit of the whole 
process of education. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN UN- 
COMELY PARTS AND 
COMELY 


PRINCE of the Church, in the passing winter, pleads 
A for more poetry in our educating M young hearts. 
God knows, the earnest but ill-used young have been 
hardened under our system, within our grades, through 
making up subjects for examinations, and that without 
much love, lacking guidance to admiration, and with 
interest decreasing, as the stuffed years half choke them; 
until greatness comes to mean mechanical skill, and their 
wonderment is for toys. Mr. Howells, not long since, in 
North America, found, that out of hundreds—thousands, I 
believe—of pupils in higher school there, not one (when 
asked to name great men to be admired), not one named a 
saint, a philosopher, a poet, a mathematician, a great thinker 
or discoverer in science; all named inventors of machines, 
mechanicians—Edisons, not Newtons, not Pascals; still less, 
Dantes, Shakespeares, Calderons, Goethes. 

Any St. Francis would be unknown. Any St. Catherine. 
Any St. Gregory. Unknown all the ideals and the laws 
and the higher knowledge by which those who hate iniquity 
and love justice have to suffer in this world, where 
apparent success may be nothing but failure, and where 


knowledge may be disproportioned folly rather than 


wisdom. Hazlitt’s Round Table, after another ‘great’ 
war, noted attacks on classical (and literary) education, and 
in favour of science, and of things not words. So speak 
also the present-day attackers. Yet “it is hard to find in 
minds otherwise formed ” than by great literature “either 
a real love of excellence, or a belief that any excellence exists 
superior to their own. Everything is brought down to 
the vulgar level of their own ideas and pursuits; 
though of course they “do not want either acuteness or 
strength of mind in what concerns themselves, or in things 
immediately within their observation. But they have no 
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power of abstraction, no general standard of taste or scale of 
Opinion. . . 
first opinions they have struck out for themselves, and 
inaccessible to conviction, or (the dupes of their own vanity 


and shrewdness) are everlasting converts to every crude | 


suggestion; and the last opinion is always the true one,” 
They live among what they call the great men of the hour 
and the great writers. As concluded the Shakespeare- 
devotee, i 


Emerson preached: “ Never read a book that is not a year 
old; never read any but famous books.” Did he not 
preach to all, out of his own time and place: 


In this country, at this time [what England may call mid 
Victorian], other interests than religion and patriotism are pre- 
dominant; and the arts, the daughters of enthusiasm, do not 
flourish. ‘The genuine offspring of our ruling passions we behold, 
Popular institutions, the school, the reading-room, the telegraph, 
the post-office, the insurance company, and the immense harvest 
of economical inventions, are the fruit of the equality and the 
boundless liberty of lucrative callings. These are superficial 
wants; and their fruits are these superficial institutions. But so 
far as they accelerate the end of political freedom and national 
education they are [proceeds the optimist] preparing the soil of 
man for fairer flowers and fruits of another age. For beauty, 
truth, and goodness are not obsolete: they spring eternal in the 
breast of man; they are as indigenous in Massachusetts as in 
Tuscany or the Isles of Greece. And that Eternal Spirit whose 
triple face they are, moulds from them for ever, for his mortal 
child, images to remind him of the Infinite and Fair. 


However, with Christians, reflected a deep thinker, a 
poetic view of things is a duty, for we see into the life of 
things; and poetry is the finer breath of all knowledge; and 
the object of thought, and the meaning of what is learnt 
in its relation to life and the powers of life, must outweigh 
all interest in disjointed facts, in curious toys for trans- 
mitting trifles, in machines for destroying works of peace, 
in childish satisfaction with the present hour, in helpless 
drifting without standards, unknowing where to go, and 
why; perpetual restlessness without progress; shallowness, 
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way, if not of humility, of godly fear if not of true love. 
The poets at least believe and tremble. They wonder. 
Perhaps at times they blaspheme. But great artists cannot 
be complacent in ignorance; they cannot chatter and chuckle 
over trifling about transmitters as substitutes for thoughts. 
Knowingness is hateful; and reverence, says the poet, is 
that angel of the world. Knowledge may come, he also 
says, but wisdom lingers. He looks before and after. He 
knows there were great men before Agamemnon. He is 
transported beyond the ignorant present. You cannot fool 
the poets all the time; their thoughts wander through eter- 
nity; and for them the noisy years of mortals’ little week 
seem but moments in the being of the eternal silence. “If 
it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will come”; and “ the readiness 
is all.” And so the poet not only learns, observes, and 
notes; but he believes, he admires, he loves. Not for him 
“propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.”” He must consider 
things as they are, not as they seem to be; he may not judge 
always aright, but he must form judgements on what ao. 
seems. The most useful discoveries or disclosures are not 
for him an end in themselves. Do they subserve great 


| ideas and ideals; do they tend towards making men wiser, 


better, and happier; do they free us from the bond of the 
commonplace; or do they make us mechanical, idolaters of 
routine, rejoicing in comfort, blind to the possible heroic, 
misjudgers of the stronger forces in men, of the madness of 
their passions, of the wild and fearful sameness of their 
wickedness, of the terror and pity to be awakened, by the 
suredly unchanging nature of the children of men? 

What, then, shall we teach our children? Shall they be 
taught to read Shakespeare, or helped towards reading him? 
Shall they be set in the way of hearing his voice, of feeling 
with his sympathies, of judging according to his standards, 
of sharing in ideals of the author not only of 4s You 
Like It, but of Antony and Cleopatra, of Measure for 
Measure and Cymbeline, as well as of 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night and The Tempest? What 
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better, to fill young hearts with, than “a withdrawing from 
all selfish and mercenary thoughts,” a “lesson of all sweet 
and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach you courtesy, 
benignity, generosity, humanity ”; if such are, indeed, the 
fair attributes (as Charles Lamb maintained) of minds get. 
ting to know Orlando and Brutus, Hamlet, Cordelia, 
Othello, and Viola, and Imogen, and Kent? Charles Lamb, 
indeed, made light of the indecencies of the drabby Restora- 


tion comedy, because, said the gentler critic, its personages | 
are not real, but only as figures on a China vase, these dis- | 


believing dirty wits. Were I (so he was pleased to say) 
to think of them, for an instant, as flesh and blood to be 
met, I should fly. But, also, to a critic less generous, or 
less airy and less old-world—to Emerson—Shakespeare is 
such a guide for men, that the ex-parson exclaims: “ What 
king has he not taught state? . . . What maiden has not 
found him finer than her delicacy? What lover has he not 
outloved? What sage has he not outseen? What gentle- 
man has he not instructed in the rudeness of his be- 
haviour?” Perhaps only nineteenth-century New England 
would thus treat the sages. But for kings, and for maidens, 
for gentlemen, and for lovers, are these things not written 
in the book of Shakespeare? 


Upon the king! Let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins lay on the king! 
We must bear all. O hard condition 
Twin-born with greatness. . . . 


. . . What infinite heart’s ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy! 


And to the Duke’s “ What dost thou know?” comes 
Viola’s: 


** Too well, what love women to men may owe: 
My father had a daughter loved a man, 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship.”’ 


** And what’s her history ?”’ 
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‘* A blank, my lord. She never told her love. . . . 
She pined in thought [great agony of mind], 
Smiling at grief.’’ 


And, touching young Hamlet, 


The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers; 


but more than that, he who could dwell in emotion on the 
beauty of 
so loving to my mother 


That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly; 


and who could, then, correct Horatio’s first greeting, 
“Your poor servant ever,” with his courteous “Sir, my 
good friend, I’ll change that name with you.” And to all 
these decent soldierly youths, in the cold, in the night, when 
their farewell is, “Our duty to your honour,” then 
Hamlet’s “ Your Joves, as mine to you: farewell.” Again: 


I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 
For by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his. 


Lame bien née is a phrase less doubtful, now, than is “ well- 
bred”; and the French phrase never was better expressed in 


a life than in Hamlet’s. For Hamlet as a lover, Ophelia 


was much to blame; so fond of complacent quietness and of 
picturesque life in the harmless happy; so helplessly ready 
to deceive, no stand-by, a broken reed; in the mind of the 
creator of Desdemona, not to say of Juliet; of Rosalind, not 
to say of either Portia. 


And thus Othello’s great heart of a lover spake; for 


She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 


Brutus, spite of Stoicism, felt as the husband lover who 
could reverently console with: 
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You are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 


And the more piteous wedded youthful lovers: 


Jutiet. Art thou gone so? love, lord, ay husband, friend! 
~ ~ * » * 
O, thinkest thou we shall ever meet again? 
Romeo. I doubt it not; and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
* * col ~ os 
(Alone) Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest. 


Yet Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet also, and Othello with 
its bad man’s scorn of decency, they, and many more of 
Shakespeare’s plays, are not offered to the young without 
certain passing-over of passages, in tribute to the maxima 
reverentia. What of this? Even a churchman such as 
Cardinal Newman—standing at no utmost pole from puri- 
tanism—held that “Often as Shakespeare may offend 
against modesty, he is clear of a worse charge, sensuality; 
and hardly a passage can be instanced in all that he has 
written, to seduce the imagination, or to excite the pas- 
sions.” There is much truth in such discrimination, surely. 
Yet there are weaker wills than Newman’s. And perhaps 
to the pure all things are pure. 

Coleridge seems less discriminating, when he maintained 
that “Shakespeare may sometimes be gross; but I boldly 
say that he is always moral and modest.” But is Iago 
modest? Is Falstaff? Is the Nurse? And, as implied 
below, Coleridge did feel that these personages lacked keen 
delicacy. Yet “even Shakespeare’s grossness, that which 
is really so, independently of the increase in modern times 
of vicious associations with things indifferent* (for there is 


* Sir Walter Scott has a strange tale of an old lady nobly bred, he himself 
also not ignoble. He says that this lady, asking him for dramatic reading 
of the past age, was given, by him, Mrs. Aphra Behn’s comedies. “ Take 
back your bonnie book,’’ was her next day’s message ; to which she added 
a reflection as to how, in her youth, even Aphra Behn used to be read al 
in their decent mixed companies of eighteenth-century men and women. 
The force of relativity cannot further go. 
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, state of manners conceivable so pure that the language of 
Hamlet at Ophelia’s feet might be a harmless nlbiets or 
playful teazing“ . . .) at the worst, how diverse in kind 
is it from Beaumont and Fletcher’s! In Shakespeare it is 
the mere generalities of sex, mere words for the most part, 
seldom or never distinct images, all headwork and fancy 
drolleries; there is no sensation supposed in the speaker. I 
need not proceed to contrast this with B. and F.-t When 
the mind of the poet permeates and illuminates his senses, 
said Lowell, he is innocently sensuous; when, on the other 
hand, the senses muddy his mind, he is sensual. 

Might Coleridge allow a fit parallel to that Hamlet- 
Ophelia passage, in the chivalric Beatrice’s smartly thrown- 
off repartees in Much Ado, where Benedick says, “I will 

to the Antipodes, rather than hold three words’ con- 
Bes with this harpy . . . I cannot endure my Lady 
Tongue”? Then Don Pedro: “You have put him down, 
lady, you have put him down.” To which, Beatrice her- 
self: “So I would not he should do me, my lord, lest I 
should prove the mother of fools.” (Would that 
Coleridge-conceiving not support even Chaucer on his cherl 
Miller, and being forced “ to reherse His wordes alle, al be 
they better or werse, Or elles falsen som of my mateere ”’; 


* “Within strong reserves our ancestors kept a holy silence in the sacred 
stillness of their home lives, while even the free-and-easy jests of stage and 
market-place, if coarse, were comparatively harmless.’’ Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 
In Defence of the Ideal, January, 1925. 

t M. Jusserand’s feeling about the “ Elizabethan '’—or rather Jacobean— 


' drama is, that ‘‘Ce théAtre aujourd’hui souléve le cceur et laisse une impres- 


sion de tristresse profonde. Ni le talent de dire, ni l’élégance du style, ni les 
scenes habilement présentées et que les faiseurs d’extraits ont tirées de ce 
noir chaos, ne compensent l’horreur de tout le reste. Quand on a lu quel- 
ques douzaines de ces piéces fangeuses, macabres, caricaturales, mélange de 
dons littéraires trop vantés et de grossiéretés inouies, tout pesé, commemoré 
et jugé, un souvenir donné aux indulgentes appréciations de Charles Lamb "'— 
in whose Specimens of English Dvamatic Poets who Lived about the Time of Shake- 
speare “my leading design has been to illustrate what may be called the 
moral sense of our ancestors ’—“ et aux chaleureux plaidoyers de Swinburne, 
une invincible envie vous prend de monter a Saint-Etienne du Mont et de 
porter une branche de laurier 4 la chapelle ot dort Racine.’’ Which recalls 
the less classical-spoken Landor, after his admission, indeed, that “it is im- 
possible for me to judge fairly of Shakespeare’s satellites,’’ because “I have 
hot read, and never shall read, a tithe of their dramas, such is my abhorrence 
of dirty cut-throats and courtly drabs ""—Landor, who maintained that a rib 
of Shakespeare would have made a Milton, and the same portion of Milton 
all English poets ever since. 
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when the poet adds, that, anyway, “ Men schuldé not make 
ernest of game”? 

One might, too, be allowed to cite the gossip of the 
Nurse, in the line of babble on many old wives’ tongues, 
Her oft-repeated anecdote bores the life out of Juliet, who 
calls to it, “Stint”; but is it worth Taine’s calling it 
indecent, if by that is meant any sensation, or any shame? 
Juliet feels none—no more than members of a family, at 


well-worn nursery reminiscences, the stock-in-trade talk of | 


a home generation? And might it be allowable to cite also 


in this connection the scene specially picked out by Taine | 


as fit only for most unwashed ale-house wits, the “con- 
versing ” of another old body—* old cat,” in Hazlitt’s com- 
ment—with Anne Boleyn (Henry VIII, ii. 3)? Tis just 
their way. Indeed, there is no conversing. If Anne 
Boleyn, in the slyness of her anxious wonder and fear, is not 
bored, like whole-hearted Juliet, she is oppressed, by this 
other babble. “In this our day ”—Coleridge’s day— 
“ decency of manners is preserved at the expense of morality 
of heart, and delicacies for vice are allowed, whilst gross- 
ness against it is hypocritically, or at least aed. or 
condemned.” 
If, then, Shakespeare shocked romantic young Schiller by 
the laughing-in-tears of the author of Lear and Hamlet, 
yet he had the sharp word from young Taine of Pécole 
normale, writing of Plato delighting him, when amidst 
highest thinkings you are let see even a corner of the pic- 
ture of love-in-nakedness. Aristophanes, then adds Taine, 
raises the whole veil, indeed; but in him you see a 
mingling of poetry and impurity, beauty and licentiousness; 
while there is “no real obscenity, nothing ignoble as in 
Shakespeare.” And Taine, though more mature, yet finds 
Shakespeare’s “a nature poetical, immoral, inspired”: 


The ‘* sweet abandonment of love ’’ was the great occupation 
of his life . . . to traverse without pause the circle of illusions 
and troubles, which whirls and whirls round, and never ends. . . . 
** Love is my sin,’ he said. One can take for granted that in 
Shakespeare’s age, and on these [Elizabethan] stages, decency 
would be unknown; for it is a tiresome check on men, and $0 
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these people would have none of it. Decency is a gift of reason 
and morals; as indecency is rooted in nature and passion. Shake- 

re’s words are too indecent to be translated. His characters 
call things by their dirty names, and force one to think of particular 
images of physical love. His gentlefolks’ talk is full of coarse 
allusions, such as nowadays you could hear only in the meanest 


taverns. 


Yet to hark back to Taine’s delightful Plato’s Sympostum, 
what, by contrast, shall one not say? Shall one not reflect 
on how — literally extraordinarily), Shakespeare cuts 
himself clear, not only of unnatural vices, but of all these 
desperate messes about incest, with which Ford and others 
of Shakespeare’s age torment their readers; nay, not bend- 
ing even before Fate’s terrors, leading an CEdipus to crime 
that is unwitting? The innocent adulteries, or the corrupt 
curiosity, or at best the inevitable disordering lusts, of quite 
nice young people—that obsession of such a hurrying herd 
of modern novelists,* even up to Mr. Hardy himself—all 


* **Dumas fils (1824-1895) bouscule vivement les préjugés au nom d’une 
morale évangélique ; mais il n’est pas un guide a qui on puisse se livrer les 
yeux fermés, . . . Qu’une pécheresse repentie mérite la pitié ou méme la 

pathie, c’est trés bien, mais qu’on lui doive les mémes égards qu’a 
Yhonnéte femme, a l’epouse irréprochable, voila qui est tout de méme 
excessif.. .. Dumas a tracé plusieurs fois jusqu’a en faire un poncif insup- 
portable, la figure de la fille séduite, fonciérement honnéte et vertueuse .. . 
parée de toutes les graces et de toutes les délicatesses. ... Il apporta a de 
certains problémes—divorce, droits du fils natural—des solutions non sans 
danger pour la morale ou pour l'intérét social tout simplement” (Professor 
René Canat, La Littévature Francaise au XIX Siécle, p. 23, Paris, 1921). 

Julie, in Simon Called Peter, is, we have been told, ‘‘the noblest woman in 
English fiction."’ She goes away with a married man—of course. She is 
constant in swearing, is enveloped in the sin of swearing, and talks drabbily 


_at times ; but any sense of sin is, she says, a sign of “ whining.” 


“The heretics against marriage to-day,” says Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 
“ preach an ideal temporary love and profess the deepest devotion to the few 
children whom they would allow to exist.’’ However, ‘‘I am convinced 
that the propaganda of these heresies in the middle and upper classes is 
much more successful than among the poor... . The experience of 
Evidence Guild speakers is that they have never found a crowd that was not 
against increased facilities for divorce. ... Ata rally of Catholic working 
women in Liverpool (November 23, 1924), it was impossible not to realize 
the solidarity and firmness of the protest of these women against the birth- 
control propagandists who pester them, . . . and against facilities for divorce. 
The newspapers tell them that they are pining for cheap divorce. The 
magazine stories assure them that it is low and wrong for a man and wife to 
remain faithful if they no longer feel the first glow of a passion. The 
novels "'—¢.g., those of the Spaniard Ibanez—“ try to show that a woman is 
a nobler thing if she follows her heart and the rich man who will really 
develop her sensibilities, than if she stays with a husband who does not 
understand her character,” 
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these bad things belong to bad men and women in Shake. 
speare; to the pious humbug Angelo, to the jealous monster 
Iago, to the rakish Goneril, the sluttish Regan, the lustful 
murderer Claudius, to the condemned Claudio, to the more 
than condemned Iachimo, to the devastating Queen of 
Egypt. But the guileless marriages of Romeo and Juliet, 
of Orlando and Rosalind, of even the common convert 
Oliver with Celia, and of that byword Benedick with his 
dear Lady Disdain, they are of the simple decent company 
of the living happily ever after. As far as this matter goes, 
Darby and Joan was to be the common lot of those well in, 
in Hymen’s bonds; not only Brutus and Portia, but 


Macbeth and his dearest partner; not only Lear and his wife, 
but Shylock and his. 
And so Coleridge has claimed : 


Let the morality of Shakespeare be contrasted with the writers 
of his own, or the succeeding age, or of those of the present day, 
who boast their superiority in this respect. No one can dispute 
that the result of such a comparison is altogether in favour of 
Shakespeare; even the letters of women of high rank in his age 
were often coarser than his writings. (Though a woman historian 
would remind Coleridge, as to the two queens of Shakespeare’s day, 
of what perhaps the son of the recusant Mary Arden thought well 
on, that though oaths, profanity, and indecency were ** familiar as 
household words with the mighty Elizabeth, nothing of the kind 
has been chronicled as defiling the lips of Mary Stuart ’’—stll 
less of the other Mary in the age just gone by.) If (admits 
Coleridge here) Shakespeare occasionally disgusts a keen sense of 
delicacy, he never injures the mind; he neither excites nor flatters 
passion in order to degrade the subject of it; he does not use this 
faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor carries on warfare against 
virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no wickedness, through 
the medium of a morbid sympathy with the unfortunate.* 





—_— —_-- —<-— a -_—_— — 


By the way, a writer in the December, 1924, Atlantic Monthly, opines that 
the re-summoned Vatican Council will seek ‘‘an appropriate remedy for the 
ills which have followed the upheaval of civil society . . . and will lay down 
injunctions to prevent civilization from cutting its own throat. And in doing 
so it offers safety to the whole world.” 

* Cf. Problems of American Crime (Heath, Cranton, 1924), by V. King, whose 
‘* charge is aimed at the deplorable mental attitude of those who, in the Press 
and in ordinary conversation, apparently regard criminals as more to be 
pitied than blamed ''—*‘ recent developments suggesting that America is not 
the only country that needs to learn the contrary lesson.” 
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The late Archbishop Trench, in the Life and Times of 
Calderon (p. 80), “in one thing ” could not “help noting 
the immense superiority of Calderon (1600-1681), even 
over Shakespeare himself. It is the entire absence of 

ssness, of indecency, of double entendre (sic).” The 
relate-critic adds—misunderstanding, Coleridge would say, 
or forgetful of times: ‘ Speeches which (considering who 
they are that utter them, what lovely and pure-minded 
women) surprise us more than once in Shakespeare, almost 
as much as the red mouse leaping out of the fair girl’s mouth 
surprised Faust, nowhere occur in him.” (Is this fairest 
wisdom for Beatrice, above; for Portia; nay, for Juliet?) 


It is honourable to a Spanish audience that they did not demand 
this unworthy condiment; as is sufficiently attested by Calderon’s 
immense popularity.* 


The late Canon Sheehan, author of My New Curate, feel- 
ing for his people as a lover or a child, nobly sensitive for 
the whiteness of his Irish nuns, a simple pastor, when out 
from his books and flowers, among his trusting Irish 
school boys and girls—he has written, that though he can 
admire Shakespeare, yet he cannot love him who, at every 
instant, is ready to plunge you from high thinking into 
the savagery of plain obscenity.t And a neighbouring 


* Trench goes on: “As one recognizes this fact, with what shame and 
humiliation must one think of all which a Beaumont and Fletcher, a Dryden, 
and many more, could endure to write, and an English audience to hear and 
to applaud.” 

Think, we may add, of Moliére (1622-1673), in whose greatest plays one 
need hardly leave out a line (if one)—neither pueris nor yet virginibus—and 
then think of the English adaptations by such as Wycherley, and of the 
common complacency in this country when it is sitting in moral judgement on 
French plays. 

¢ True, Canon Sheehan among his books is not able to free himself, in The 
Literary Life, from Shakespeare; as when he writes: “ The life of a poet 
should never be written. The world should be satisfied wifh the legacy of 
his immortal works. Hence is Shakespeare happy.”’ And, writing on 
mute inglorious ones, ‘tI do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not affirm 
that any greater epic than the Jliad, any greater drama than Hamlet or Lear 
has gone down the waste-pipes of time.” And though “the idols of this 
generation may show the roads of the next,” and ‘the time may come when 
Shakespeare will be dethroned ; for there is a good deal of lying about 

hakespeare "'—yet “I have always thought that the strongest argument in 
favour of the Baconian theory was, that no man, however indubitable his 
genius, could have written the plays and sonnets that have come down to us 
under Shakespeare’s name, who had not the liberal education of Bacon,” 
However, all this may be admiration only, and not love. 
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Canon O’Leary, translator into Irish of the whole Bible, 
could ask if really one judged there was in Shakes 
anything except the things that should not be becomingly 


named among Christians. 


Is Mr. Masefield also among the Canons? In his Wij. 
liam Shakespeare,* this poet of to-day maintains, that “if 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, and most of the other plays, were 
modern works the Censor would not allow them to be per- 
formed publicly. The men and women converse with a 
frankness and suggestiveness not now usual.” Yet he 
adds, what might (as we have heard Coleridge hint) cover 
Hamlet at the play, that “‘ Shakespeare is blamed for not 
conforming to standards unknown to his generation.” And 
he adds also: “ He is blamed for not being delicate-minded 
like the great Greek tragic poets. The Greek tragic poets 
wrote about the heroic life of legend. Shakespeare wrote 
about life. A man who writes about life must accept life 
for what it is, as largely an animal thing. Those who pre- 
tend that life is only lived in boudoirs are in peril, and the 
world is in peril through them.” (Not, however the only 
perilous stuff and eulfers, be it further added.) 

But “most of Shakespeare’s plays” could not pass the 
modern Censor! Is there a line left out, in any school edi- 
tion of half the plays—Macbeth, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
nearly all the English Histories, Twelfth Night and Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (unless Puck’s positing of a wise 
aunt), etc.? Besides, it is not a “ conversing,” the frenzied 
railing in the horror of madness of the father of Cordelia; 
which, naturally, we yet must omit, for believing ears; and 
which we cannot but have pain to admit ever; this awful 
tearing away from life of all covering of faith, justness, 
charity, and reverence. Lear is maddened. So is Othello, 
raving, mouthing what fires his brain, wrath with one he 
loves, then falling in a trance. How much of Antony with 
Cleopatra is covered by “ the men and women converse with 
frankness and suggestiveness,” there where we heat 
Antony : 


* «* Home University Library,’’ Williams and Norgate. 
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When mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
On me for jests; but now I’ll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 
Let’s have one other gaudy night: call to me 
All my sad captains; fill our bowls once more. 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 


And Cleopatra to him: 


It is my birthday : 
I had thought to have held it poor; but since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 


How much of frankness with suggestiveness, even in 
Cressida with Troilus: 


Though I loved you well, I woo’d you not; 
And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man, 
Or that we women had men’s privilege 
Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue, 
For in this rapture I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent. See, see your silence 
Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws 
My very soul of counsel! Stop my mouth. 


TROILUS : 
And shall, albeit sweet music issues thence. 


This is “ pretty i faith” to Pandarus, not far off, with 
other talk. As is Iago, and his interpretations and sug- 
gestions, at Desdemona’s 


The heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow! 


And at Othello’s 


Amen to that, sweet powers! 
I cannot speak enough of this content. 
It stops me here; it is too much of joy. 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be (hissing her) 
That e’er our hearts shall make! 


. * ~ * 
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Honey, you shall be well desired in Cyprus; 

I have found great love amongst them. O my sweet, 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 

In mine own comforts. . . . 


If it were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
‘That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


Whereat lago (aside) : 


O, you are well tuned now! 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music, 
As honest as I am. 


For Iago’s frankness is, that, “of our raging motions, our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, I take this that you call 
love to bea sect or scion. It is merely a lust of the blood.” 
For whose consequent suggestiveness it is, that the Censor 
would not allow this play; not for the frankness with which 
converse the man and woman, Othello and Desdemona. 
Nor Romeo and Juliet; though the nurse be by, making 
her remarks upon men and women. 


As Jaques; possibly he, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself, 


but not good Signior Love, Orlando, of whom he is so 
weary. Nor would a wise Censor disallow his Rosalind, 
who in answer to Orlando’s “I prithee who doth Time trot 
withal?” lays down: “ Marry he trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage and the day it 1s 
solemnized: if the interim be but a sennight, Time’s pace 
is so hard that it seems the length of seven years.” Could 
anyone justify more fully than Mistress Rosalind, Cole- 
ridge’s thesis that Shakespeare’s sex business is, for the most 
part . . . headwork and fancy drolleries; no sensation sup- 
posed in the speaker? 

“Passion, not weakness of will, but strength of will 
blinded, is the commonest cause of treachery among us,” 
lays down Mr. Masefield. ‘The great poets have agreed 
that anything that distorts the mental vision, anything 
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thought of too much is a danger to us.* Passion that with 
the glimmer of a new drunkenness blinds the mature to the 
life and death memories of marriage, and kills in the 
immature the memory of love, friendship, and best benefits, 
isa form of destruction.” And he maintains, thereon, that 
«Tn its action as a destroyer it is the subject of Shakespeare’s 
greatest plays.” This blind drunkenness from sensual 

ssion, is it the subject of Hamlet? It may be of Ger- 
trude’s filming of ulcerous places. Is it the subject of 
Lear? It is the root of devilish self-worship in Goneril 
and Regan; not to say of Iago; though it be not the subject 
of Othello, nor of Macbeth, nor of Julius Caesar, nor of 
Shakespeare’s histories (if any of them are to be classed as 
“greatest plays”). Of which of his greatest comedies is 
such disordering passion the subject? One will not be 
asked to cite the Puck mischief of 4 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. It isa propos of The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
that Mr. Masefield generalizes, as above. That play is a 

* Mr. Masefield is on the side of the great saints too. (Our education will 
be distorted and unwise, taught the Unitarian, Dr. James Martineau, till we 
get back to learning the lives of the saints.) ‘‘ Every passion,’’ says St. Am- 
brose, “is a slavery.” ‘* We must live in this world,”’ says St. Francois de 
Sales, ‘‘ as if our spirits were in heaven and our bodies in the tomb... . 
This we do by self-denial.’’ ‘‘ It ought to be our principal aim to conquer 
ourselves, and from day to day to go on increasing in spiritual perfection.” 
Yet this saint bishop adds, “ Be assured that the mortification of the senses 
in seeing, hearing and speaking, is far more profitable than wearing even 
sharp chains or hair shirts."” He echoes the saint friar, St. John of the 
Cross, who, for ordering and checking passion, would not have struggling 


men “ burden themselves with indiscreet penances and many other disorderly 
exercises of their own self-will.... If they would but use half the same 


diligence in mortifying their unruly appetites and passions, they would make 


more advancement in a single month than in many whole years with all 
other exercises.”’ 

But Shakespeare’s world is mostly free of the methods of the saints, who 
had been banished, and, by his readers, are never seen, though they may be 
longed for : 

Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived. 


I hold you as a thing ensky’d and sainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 
And to be talked with in sincerity, 

As with a saint. 


He gave 
. . » his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 
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particular case. Admitted. Troilus and Cressida another. 
Antony and Cleopatra might be another, were it not filled 
with the new passion as it is, in relation to itself alone. s 
that the only really “ greatest play ” that Mr. Masefield’s 
thesis could rest on? In Measure for Measure, Angelo js 
neither married nor immature. Is The Two Gentlemey q 
“oreatest play”? Is its end real, and really worked out, 
in the atmosphere of even a Hamlet’s sorrow for ranting in 
rage at Laertes, not to say in that of Lear’s penitence, and 
Cordelia’s? Mr. Masefield solemnly says of this sketch— 
which seems nearer an Oliver’s 4s You Like It repentance 
—that 


Proteus is ashamed and guilty; but not base. He cannot say 
more than that he is sorry; and this only to Valentine. Valentine 
accepts sorrow with the utterance of one of the religious ideas 
which seem to have been constantly in Shakespeare’s mind: 


By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased. 
Mr. Masefield then recalls the unspeakable Hogg, and 


Shelley’s ineffableness, with: Valentine’s “ conduct towards 
Proteus after this forgiveness is so wise with delicate tact 
that the reader is reminded of Shelley’s treatment of Hogg 
in a similar case!” And is it the whole truth to reflect that, 
“a lesser mind would sit in judgement in such a play? 
The task of genius is not to sit in judgement. 


Our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together. 


Shakespeare neither praises nor blames. His task is to see 
— It is we who conclude that treachery looks ugly 

side its opposite.” But does not a Sophocles judge, praise, 
and blame, in chorus, as a Milton? And we do conclude, 
as to Duncan, as to Macbeth, as to Iago, as to Claudius, as 
to Kent. But Shakespeare had concluded, and teaches us 
how toconclude. And to conclude, as to the young gentle- 


men of Verona: 


It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, 
Women to change their shapes than men their minds. 


Than men their minds! *Tis true. O heaven, were man 
But constant, he were perfect. ‘That one error 
Fills him with faults; makes him run through all the sins. 
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her, | And as to King Lear, also, which begins with the father 

lled | of a natural son saying: “I have so often blushed to 
Is | acknowledge him, that now I am brazed to it.” “The 

ld’s | whoreson must be acknowledged,” says this round, un- 

is | thinking-faced sort of a father, concerning his homeless and 

na} debased, and thereby callous-hearted, murderous-minded 

ut, | son, whose birth and bringing up were both, for the father, 

rin} asport. But, concludes—in two senses—this second plot 

ind | of the play : 

i— The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

nce Make instruments to plague us: 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 

Cost him his eyes. 

rm To return to the younger men. To such as this legiti- 

leas | mate Edgar, who has just spoken thus, to the dying bastard 

and adulterer—Edgar, unself-seeking, with devotion pass- 

ing that of daughter, generous, unsuspecting, bearing all 

nq | things, pitiful, tender-hearted, but brave and just, without 

ds | *2y moments shown us for his private and selfish passions. 

And there is the young officer with his fellows, yet severe 

for public order, as knows his general Othello : 

at, Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil; 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 

The world hath noted, and your name is great 

In mouths of wisest censure. 


Was not such the Lord Hamlet’s unwounded name? Is 


ee | not the future king, young Malcolm—husband-to-be of a 
ly § saint—allowed to give himself this true good name: 


te I am yet 

le, Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
as Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 
us At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
e- The devil to his fellow and delight 


No less in truth than life. 


Does not Shakespeare dwell on his prince and king, 
Henry V; whom Shakespeare does not find at all reer - 
and tiresome—as Mr. Masefield does—and who presents 
— from the first, though wild among wild youths 
With : 
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I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness, 


Still in the morn of youth, and unmarried, whom would he 
wear in his heart Z hearts—as would Hamlet the yo 
Horatio, no “ passion’s slave ”»—but one grave and Leena 
religious, 
spare in diet, 
Free from gross passions or of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood. 


One need not call up Shakespeare’s young saint king, 
this Henry’s holier son. But the Merchant of Venice and 
his young men, were they eaten up with passion? And the 
lovers, from Demetrius and Lysander, through Orlando, to 
Fenton, and on to Ferdinand and Florizel? 

And by the way, does not our book in hand itself admit 
that Valentine “is an interesting study of one of those grave 
young men, who when tested by life show themselves wise 
beyond their years”? Yet, for Mr. Masefield’s seeming 
half forgetfulness, “sexual sin . . . in Shakespeare’s vision 
is a natural force incident to youth”; and “the young 
men ” of Shakespeare live as though life were oil, and youth 
a bonfire to be burnt.” “Life is always wasteful,” the 
author reflects further; “and Lucio, a butterfly of the 
brothel, a dirtier soul than Claudio, is spared. Claudio is 
taken and condemned. The beautiful, vain, high-blooded 
youth so quick with life and glad of the sun, 1s to lie in 
earth, at the bidding of one less full of April.” Which 1s 
more Swinburnian than Shakespearean. And the writer 
surely has not forgotten, that in comparison with Lucio con- 
demned to living death, Claudio lives, free of the sun. 
Their critic is obviously enough writing out of some trip- 
ping of good memory. (And so, on p. 113—just after 
his reminiscence of Henry V as only callous, insincere, 
selfish, animal, unheroic, commonplace—he gives Vernon’s 


speech to another. And it is in Act IV, not in Act V, of : 


I Henry IP.) 
But to repeat, the picturesque pitying of hot youth, the 
pervading of all young life by desire, the moth-to-candle- 
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like helplessness of any self-control, and the consequent 
absence of thought of fierce horror against Lust’s dominion 
—all that is a modernism, which would be recognized as 
but half a truth, and more sad-sentimental and less strong- 
sturdy, by the creator of Hamlet’s denunciation of Ophelia, 
and Lear’s of the world. His very Antony cries aloud: 


Friends, come hither; 
I’m so lated in the world, that I 
Have lost my way for ever. 

. * * ” * 
Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 
To grace it with your sorrows; bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. 


St. Augustine’s taxing—Confessions, iii. 2—like a wild 
goose, flies unclaimed of Shakespeare: “ Stage-plays also 
carried me away full of images of my misery, and of fuel 
tomy fire. In the theatres I rejoiced with lovers wicked. 

I have not now ceased to pity; but now I much 
more pity him that rejoiceth in wickedness, than him who 
is thought to suffer hardship, by loss of some miserable 
felicity.” Shakespeare wasted no pity on Goneril’s and 
Regan’s loss of felicity with Edmund, or on Roderigo’s 
failure to have the felicity of Desdemona. 

One may, with yea and with nay in heart and in mind, 
quote finally from Mr. Masefield’s book (p. 176): 
“Sexual sin is the least of the sins of Dante. It is allied 
to love. It is an image of regeneration. No sin is so 
common, none is so glibly blamed. It is so easy to cry 
‘treacherous,’ ‘ base’ and ‘immoral.? But who while the 
heart beats can call himself safe from the temptation to 
this sin? It is mixed up with every generosity. It is a 
flood in the heart and a blinding wave over the eyes. It is 
the thorn in the side under the cloak of the beauty of 


} youth.” 


Ever true is the truth: “ Let him that is without sin 
among you first cast a stone.” But that was never meant 
for any foolishness to make a mock of sin. It is followed 
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by: “Go and sin no more.” If a modern poet follows 
Chaucerian explanations meant for half-accepted excuses— 
well, Chaucer was sorry for such. He well might be; for 
his measuring glass must be always in danger of over. 
flowing, when his first excuse was filled with Plato's 
authority that the word must be cosin to the deed, and that 
therefore every brutishness and beastliness in man must 
tell us all about it. “Let Gryll be Gryll and keep his 
hoggish mind.” Good. But not make us companions in 
misfortune. Chaucer’s second excuse was that 


Crist spak ful brood in Holy Writ. 


But with a difference. The creator of Falstaff was playful 
enough; but not playful enough to say that. “I am old, 
Iam old,” Ergo. ‘ When wilt thou leave fighting o’ days 
and foining o’ nights, and begin to patch up thine old body 
for heaven?” ‘ Peace! do not speak like a death’s head; 
do not bid me remember mine end.” 


But when the time is come full circle, and Falstaff is there, 
on his bed of death—in what Mr. Jowett fancied was 
“the saddest scene in history”—and no pity is closing up 
his eyes, “’a cried out ‘God, God, God,’ three or Le 
times. Now I to comfort him bid him ’a should not 
think of God; I hoped there was no need to trouble hin- 
self with any such thoughts yet.” 

“Do not bid me remember,” was the word. Shakespeare 
was not a stern enough moralist (hinted Gray), because he 
liked Falstaff. Yet there must be conclusions. And if 
Shakespeare, in his good man, uttered the “God, God, for- 
give us all,” yet he concluded, “ Fall to thy prayers, olf 
man,” though thou hast “forgotten what the inside of 1 
church is made of,” and knew not youth “ virtuous,’ 
“noble,” ‘fresh and stainless,” ‘“ on learned, and 


valiant ”; like Shakespeare young men, whom our words 
would justify, in the May morn of youth, with April m 
their eyes. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
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CARDINAL CONSALVI 


A PREFATORY NOTE 


Ir would have been unseemly had the centenary of the death of the 

reat Cardinal Consalvi passed unobserved in England. ‘The 
reciprocal esteem which united him to our country, arising out of 
the contact which, after so long an interruption, it was his privilege 
to re-establish between our Government and the Holy See, gives 
him a claim to our remembrance and appreciation which it would 
be ungrateful to forget or to leave without commemoration. 

The Lingard Society, which is doing such excellent work by 
recalling and elucidating matters of history of special interest to 
English Catholics, undertook at my request the commemoration of 
Cardinal Consalvi. In the following paper, Mr. J. J. Dwyer, a 
valued member of that Society, has set forth in fitting fashion the 
story of the life and achievement of the great statesman and prince 
of the Church, who was so intimately associated with some of the 
chief events of European history at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. I desire to express my sincere thanks both to the Lingard 
Society and to the able writer of the paper for the very real service 
which they have rendered. 

Francis CARDINAL Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


March, 1925. 





HEN Pius VI died at Valence, a prisoner of the 

French Directory, in August, 1799, there were 
many who thought that the Papacy had at last come to 
an end. They were not all mere rabid Protestants, for 
among them was Pitt. And again ten years later, when 
Pius VII was being deported from Rome as the prisoner 
of Napoleon, a French officer said to Radet, who was in 
command, “This is the last Pope that we are carrying off; 
there will be no more of them!” Yet Pius VII lived to 
resume the direction of the Universal Church, to see a 
widespread restoration of religion, and to reign with 
security over a restored temporal state. It was an astonish- 
ing epoch, and the world?s stage was crowded with striking 
personalities. Of these, one of the most remarkable was 


Cardinal Consalvi. 
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He was born at Rome on June 8, 1757, the eldest of 
the five children of the Marquis Consalvi, and was given 
the name of Hercules. His paternal grandfather, who was 
a Brunacci, of old Pisan nobility, had assumed the less 
noble name of Consalvi on inheriting a moderate fortune 
from the last member of that Roman family. His mother 
was a Carandini, of the —e of Modena. At the age 
of six young Hercules lost his father. He and his brother 
(delicate children both) went to school at Urbino, and then 
at Rome. There the future statesman attracted the notice 
of the Cardinal Duke of York, the last of the royal Stuarts, 
then Cardinal Bishop of Frascati, and so his predestined 
connexion with England was begun. He entered the 
college of Frascati at the age of fourteen and was there for 
five and a half years. His higher studies were made at 
Pius VI’s new Accadémia Ecclesiastica, whence he passed 
into the Roman prelatura, that great school of diplomacy 
and administration, becoming private Chamberlain, and 
then in 1784 domestic prelate to Pius VI. In 1786 he 
received a further step, and he tells us that he could easily 
have risen more quickly had he chosen to ask for anything 
or to frequent those who had influence. At thirty he was 
acting governor of a large hospital, and after holding some 
intermediate appointments in 1793 an auditor of the Rota, 
that is, a judge in the Pope’s High Court. He tells us 
that this was the only thing he ever asked for in his life, 
and that he sought it because he liked the work and stil 
more the long holidays. Strangely enough, he dwells upon 
his acute dislike and fear of responsibility, and this is the 
explanation of the startling step of refusing the post of 
nuncio at Cologne. The Cardinal Duke of York next 
wanted to give him a canonry in St. Peter’s, which the 
young prelate did not want, and which the Pope wanted 
for somebody else. The episode, fully related in the 
Memoirs, gives the atmosphere of the time and place, and 
is the perfection of serious comedy. 

Meanwhile the effects of the French Revolution were 
spreading far beyond France, menacing every established 
Government. The pontifical army needed to be over 
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hauled. A retired general was commander in the field, 
and everything else was managed by a commission charged 
with the double duty of reorganizing the ramshackle 
amy and of counteracting revolutionary propaganda and 
attempts at intervention by the French Directory. The 
t of prelate-assessor or secretary to this commission was 
given to Consalvi, and it nearly brought him to an untimely 
end. 
In February, 1797, Bonaparte, as General of “ the Army 
of Italy,” invaded the Papal States and imposed on Pius VI 
the Treaty of Tolentino. The Pope yielded up the three 
“Legations,” Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna, all the land 
up to Ancona, many precious works of art, and an 
indemnity of 15,000,000 francs. The Legations were 
joined with Modena into what was called the Cispadane 

epublic; Austrian Lombardy was now called the Transpa- 
dane Republic, and both were soon united to form the 
Cisalpine Republic, thereafter to become the Italian Re- 
public, and eventually the Kingdom of Italy. The Pope 
had likewise to abandon all claim to Avignon and the 
Venaissin which had been incorporated with France since 
1791. In February, 1798, when Pius VI was dethroned 
and carried away a prisoner, the Cardinals dispersed, and 
a Republic proclaimed, Consalvi was arrested, imprisoned, 
and was within an inch of being transported to Cayenne. 
Next he was threatened with outrageous violence by the 
Directory of the Roman Republic, which consisted of 
“Apostate monks, Freemasons, and Jews.” Eventually 
he was allowed to make his way to Florence, where he 
saw the Pope for the last time. He was at Venice when 
Pius VI succumbed on August 29, 1799. By November 
aconclave was possible, and Consalvi was chosen Secretary. 

This conclave met in extraordinary circumstances. At 
the moment of Pius VI’s death, it seemed impossible that 
a conclave could be held. The French held Rome and 
all northern Italy except Venetia, and were making the 
government of the Church impossible. Within a few 
months the scene had completely changed. The French 
armies in Italy had been routed, Rome had been liberated 
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by a British naval squadron under Nelson, the Austrians 
were once more masters of northern Italy, Bonaparte was 
supposed to be locked up in Syria. The Emperor Francis 
II, acting as the protector of the Church, placed San 
Giorgio in Venice at the disposal of the Cardinals, who 
nollie assembled for the conclave. It began on Noven- 
ber 30, 1799. The Court of Vienna pronounced their 
exclusion against the Cardinal who first seemed likely to 
be elected and strove to secure the election of Cardinal 
Mattei, who had negotiated the Treaty of Tolentino. The 
motive of this was that he, as Pope, would be certain to 
acquiesce in the retention of the Legations. The price 
of Austrian assistance has always been dear. But the 
scheme was defeated. By the exertions of the Secretary 
and the French Cardinal Maury, Cardinal Chiaramonti, 
Bishop of Imola, was ultimately elected as Pius VII 
on March 14, 1800. The Austrians were so annoyed 
that they would not grant the use of St. Mark’s for the 
Pope’s coronation. They then attempted to impose on 
him a Secretary of State of their choosing. This was pre- 
vented by Consalvi, who advised the Pope not to have his 
hand forced, but to wait till he got back to Rome, where 
he could choose freely. Pius replied by telling the Prelate- 
Secretary that he himself was to be the Cardinal-Secretary 
of State. Consalvi begged to be excused from the formid- 
able honour, and only on the positive command of the 
Pope consented to serve as Acting Secretary, without any 
other title. However, in August, 1800, after the return 
to Rome, he was definitely appointed and created a 
Cardinal, as was necessary, at the same time. The Austrian 
Government, had attempted to obtain from the new Pope, 
even before he left Venice, the formal cession of his lost 
provinces, and had made every effort to persuade him to 
visit the Emperor at Vienna, as Pius VI had visited 
Joseph II in 1782. Needless to say, that ill-starred pro- 
ceeding was not repeated. Meanwhile, the situation had 
undergone a complete change in the opposite direction. 
In one day, as the result of the Battle of Marengo, the 
whole fabric of Austrian power, regained for them by the 
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victories of Suvorroff, had collapsed. When Pius VII 
reached Rome, France was again in possession of northern 
Italy. This meant that the Pope and his Secretary of 
State would have to deal not with Thugut and the Aulic 
Council, but with Bonaparte and Talleyrand. 

Consalvi’s first business was the reorganization of the 
Pontifical Government. Everything was in complete con- 
fusion. The Cardinal worked eighteen hours a day to 
bring back some kind of order. Economic questions 
always take precedence in times of disturbance; and it is 
interesting to read that Consalvi’s first concern was the 
introduction of a large measure of free trade (in the face 
of desperate opposition from vested interests) and next the 
restoration of the currency, as there was a great deal both 
of base coin and worthless paper in circulation. The first 
was a partial, the second a complete success. He intro- 
duced a number of laymen into an administration where 
everything had been controlled by prelates (we have seen 
that he himself had been Quartermaster-General of the 
forces under Pius VI), created the Noble Guard from 
among the Roman nobility, allowed the communes a certain 
amount of liberty in municipal affairs, and attempted to 
deal with the public debt. Agriculture, manufactures, the 
customs likewise received his attention. The exportation 
of ancient manuscripts and of masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture was prohibited under heavy penalties. The arch 
of Septimius Severus and the arch of Constantine were 
} deme, of the accumulated dirt of centuries, and the 
Colosseum was saved from impending ruin. Much more 
would have been done but for the emptiness of the 
treasury and the fact that he was called from these con- 
genial occupations to deal with the affairs of the Church 
in Naples, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Austria, Bavaria, and, 
above all, France and the French dependencies. The task 
was appalling. No one before or since has ever had to 
confront — widespread havoc, the accumulated result of 
the work of Pombal and Aranda, of Joseph II, and of the 
Revolution. 

A few words about the Concordat of 1801. Negotia- 
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tions had been opened by the First Consul a few days after 
the Battle of Marengo, first informally and then directly 
with envoys sent by the Pope to Paris later in the year, 
Seven distinct drafts of a treaty had been discussed, but no 
progress had been made by June, 1801. On the sug 
tion of Cacault, the French agent of Rome and a great 
friend of the Cardinal-Secretary, Consalvi himself was sent 
to Paris by the Pope. The morning after his arrival, 
before he had time to consult his sahanene or inform 
himself as to the exact position, he had to confront 
Napoleon and all the grandees and officers of State in a full- 
dress and spectacular reception, into which—by a sort of 
ambush—he was suddenly introduced without warning, 
Alone and unaided, he had to conduct a public debate, 
lasting three-quarters of an hour, with Napoleon, at the 
end of which he was told that he had got to conclude the 
matter within five days. Protracted discussions during 
the daytime were followed by all-night sitting up writing 
memoranda. 

The eighth draft of the treaty was to have been agreed 
and signed on July 13, in order that the signature could 
be announced at a banquet held as a Fourteenth of July 
celebration. It is well known how Consalvi at the last 
moment discovered the fraud of the false version placed 
before him for signature; how they had to start work all 
over again; how, after eighteen hours’ consecutive work 
on the ninth draft, agreement had not been reached by 
four in the afternoon of the fourteenth: and Consalvi had 
to confront the First Consul at the dinner with no treaty 
signed or even agreed upon. Bonaparte attacked him 
violently.* ‘ Well, Cardinal, you wish to break off? So 
be it. I have no need of Rome! I can do without the 
Pope! If Henry VIII, who had not a twentieth part of 
my power, was able to change the religion of the country, 
much more can I do so. In changing the religion of 
France, I shall change it in the greater part of Europe. 


* There is, however, reason to believe that Consalvi’s narrative was 
touched up by ows! As to this see Madelin, France et Rome, p.393; 
La Gorce, Hist. Relig. de 


év. Fran., v, p. 223. 
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You may take your departure. It is the best thing 
youcando. When do you set out?” 

“After dinner, General,” returned the Cardinal with 

ectcalm. Napoleon started and found no retort. He 
had met his match. Twelve hours of continuous debate 
followed on the next day, and at length, at midnight on 
July 15, the treaty was signed. Only iron strength of 
body and mind could have achieved this result. He him- 
self uses a vehement expression about it, saying that his 
labours and anxieties almost made him sweat blood. And 
we know now what he did not know, that, whilst he toiled 
every day, that artist in treachery, Talleyrand, was undoing 
the work of agreement every night, by whispering to the 
First Consul about Gregory VII and Boniface VIII. How- 
ever, the Cardinal got a treaty that, had it not been tam- 
* with, would have worked well enough. It was the 
greatest act of pacification since Constantine. Consalvi 
had exhibited in the highest degree the qualities which the 
Romans of old had expected of their generals, virtus, 
constantia, felicitas. He had put an end to the great 
desolation and had brought back victory. 

Before he left Paris he had, with the First Consul, some 
further discussion, detailed in the Memoirs, on the subject 
of the condemnation of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy by Pius VI, and the absolute necessity for the 
so-called “ constitutional clergy ” to accept that judgement 
and make their submission to the Holy See. The interview 
was stormy (the word is his own), and Consalvi at length 
understood definitely that by his adamantine firmness he 
had earned the respect and the personal hatred of Napoleon. 

Numerous issues arose in the next few years between 
Napoleon and the Holy See. The policy of aggression 
deliberately pursued by the Emperor ended, and was 
intended to end, in the annexation of the Papal States. 
Napoleon was determined to close all the ports of the 
Continent to English shipping and English goods, and 

* By the fraudulent addition of the Articles Organiques. The same thing was 

uently done in the case of the Italian Concordat, concluded with the 


Cisalpine Republic, September 16, 1903. The Pope and Consalvi protested 
vehemently in both cases, but could do nothing. 
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for this scheme—the famous Continental System—the 
absolute control of the Mediterranean sea-board was neces- 
sary. The root of the matter was that the neutrality and 
independence of the Pope were incompatible with his 
plans. The first serious act was the occupation of Ancona 
in October, 1805, against which the Pope strongly pro- 
tested, declaring that he would have to prove to the other 
Powers his neutrality by breaking off diplomatic relations 
unless Ancona were evacuated. The French Ambassador 
was Napoleon’s uncle, Cardinal Fesch, who, with much of 
his nephew’s character and little of his talents, had done 
a great deal to embitter the dispute by personal animosity 
to Consalvi. Fesch and his master chose to ascribe the 
whole attitude of the Pontiff to the influence of the 
Cardinal-Secretary—as if any Pope would or could have 
admitted such claims. Napoleon’s reply to the protest was 
that the Pope might be the sovereign of Rome, but that he 
was Emperor of Rome and supreme in its temporal affairs. 
The Pope was merely a vassal Prince, and would have to 
recognize as his friends or enemies those who were the 
friends or enemies of the Emperor; if not, it would be the 
worse for him. 

To Fesch Napoleon wrote in the most violent terms: 
“ Tell Consalvi, that if he loves his country he must either 
give up his office or do what I demand. . .. Tell Con- 
salvi, and tell the Pope too, that if he drives my minister 
out of Rome, I will go there myself and re-establish him. 
In regard to the Pope, I hold the place of Charlemagne. 
Let him regulate his conduct towards me on that prin- 
ciple. I will make no change in the outward appearance 
of things if he behaves himself well; otherwise, I wil 
reduce the Pope to be Bishop of Rome.” In a further 
letter he ordered the expulsion of all English, Russian, 
Swedes, and Sardinians from Rome and the Papal States, 
and the closing of the ports to the shipping of those coun- 
tries. The letter wound up with renewed threats. “T’ll 
let the Pope know my wishes in a very few words. If he 
does not comply with them, I will reduce him to the con- 
dition the Popes were in before Charlemagne.” 
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Cardinal Consalvi 
A firm and clear reply was sent by Consalvi. He pointed 


out that it was essential to the interests of religion that the 
Holy See should preserve neutrality amid the conflicts of 
the various nationalities of Europe. To expel from Rome 
the subjects of all sovereigns who might happen to be at 
war with France would be to cut them off from communi- 
cation with the centre of Catholic unity, and it was im- 
possible that the common father of the faithful should 
sanction, much less initiate by his own will, a step of which 
the result would be so calamitous. A vigorous bit of 
history followed in which the claim of Napoleon to be 
Emperor of Rome was shown to be nonsense. As for the 
theory that all Napoleon’s enemies were ipso facto to 
become the Pope’s enemies—the Pope would manifestly 
cease to be an independent sovereign; it was directly 
opposed to the divine commission; it would lead to con- 
stant disturbance of the relations between the Apostolic 
See and all the princes of Catholic Christendom. Finally, 
the Pontiff committed himself to God, and declared himself 
ready to endure any sufferings rather than fail in his duty 
and betray the cause of Religion and of his subjects. 
Napoleon’s demands grew more outrageous, and soon 
were extended to the sphere of religious affairs. Con- 
salvi’s last despatch on this question was a classic. It was, 
he says himself, neither short, nor ambiguous, nor feeble. 
It proved once again that the liberty and independence of 
the Pope as the common father and head of the Church 


‘could not be subjected, even in temporals, to the policy of 


any secular prince, and that he could not accept either 
allies or enemies at the dictation of any Government; and 
the argument was clinched by a telling quotation from 
Bossuet.* 

The pressure increased, and the sequel was that the 
Cardinal, in the vain hope of easing the tension and sparing 
the Pontiff further anxieties, prevailed upon Pius VII to 
allow him to retire. With intense sorrow and reluctance 


Pius ultimately yielded, and on June 17, 1806, the Cardinal 


‘ -— the Discourse on the Unity of the Church. Mémoires, Ed. 1895, 
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laid down his office. It made no difference. Casoni, 
Doria, Gabrielli, and Pacca followed him in swift succes. 
sion, but no one could do anything — brute force and 
measureless perfidy. When on February 2, 1808, the 
“ dies illa memoranda,” the French General Miollis entered 
Rome with an army and put an end to the Pontifical 
Government, Consalvi broke off all relations with the 
French in Rome, though many of them had been his 
intimate friends. 

Consalvi, having lived in strict retirement during the 
next two and a half years, was one of the last of the 
cardinals to be forcibly brought to Paris in 1810 by com- 
mand of Napoleon. The Emperor imagined that with the 
Pope imprisoned at Savona and the Cardinals concentrated 
under his own eye in Paris, he would be as absolute in 
Church as in State. He had annexed the States of the 
Church to the French Empire, and decreed that Rome had 
become the second city in his dominions. The Cardinals 
were to be his subjects, the Pope himself a sort of Patriarch 
(of his Empire) who must obey or be deposed. Unfor- 
tunately there were among the Cardinals a number who 
made no effective protest against these monstrous pre- 
tentions. With the arrival of Consalvi and Di Pietro, 
who had travelled together, Napoleon was soon undeceived. 
The two Cardinals and three others were presented. Every 
meeting between Napoleon and Consalvi had been an en- 
counter; this one was decisive. 

Napoleon had been told that his estimate of a Cardinal 
was mistaken; that Consalvi was no fanatic; that he was 
perfectly reasonable; and that, because he could not get on 
with Cardinal Fesch, he was not necessarily intractable; in 
short, that driving him from office had been a mistake. 
Napoleon evidently determined to make something of 
this, and, opening discussion in his usual fashion, said 
that after all the Connnedies had done no good, things had 
gone wrong, Rome had spoilt everything. 

“T must admit,” said he, “that I was wrong to force 
you out of the ministry. If you had remained, things 
would not have been pushed so far.” Many men, most 
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men, would have been content to accept a half apology 
from Napoleon and to disregard any underlying implica- 
tion. But Consalvi maintained his whole position with 
unbending dignity. He would not for a single instant 
allow it to be in any degree assumed or implied that he 
would ever have compromised on the point of principle. 
That was everything; his personal feelings were — 
Moreover it is clear, though he does not say so himself, 
that with lightning quickness he saw in the Emperor’s 
remark an attempt to elicit some reciprocal admission which 
would soon have entangled him in a difficult and com- 
promising discussion. To the astonishment of everybody, 
of the Emperor most of all, he answered, “If I had re- 
mained at my post, I should have done my duty.” Twice 
Napoleon repeated his words, and twice again Consalvi 
contradicted him. ‘I beg Your Majesty to believe that 
I should have done my duty ”; and a third time, “I have 
already told Your Majesty that I should have done my 
duty.’ This was no — assertion of his own in- 
tegrity. It was a threefold declaration of loyalty to his 
own sovereign, a threefold repudiation of all Napoleon’s 
pretensions. The latter so understood it, and from that 
moment there was war between them. We see again in 
the episode of the second marriage of Napoleon that the 
Cardinal was governed rigidly by principle. He would 
not countenance, nay, he would not tolerate, the slightest 
derogation of the rights and dignity of the Holy See. The 
matrimonial causes of sovereigns are reserved to the Pope; 
but Napoleon had chosen to take the matter into his own 
hands, whilst the Pope was under constraint, with the 
aggravating circumstance that he himself was the Pope’s 
gaoler. Some of the Cardinals* might attend this so-called 
we if they chose, or because they were afraid to stay 
away; but Consalvi and the twelvet who acted with him 


* The Red Cardinals were : Giuseppe Doria, Antonio Doria, Vincenti, 
Dugnani, Zondadari, Spina, Caselli, Roverella, Despuig, Fabrice Ruffo, 
Albani, Erskine, Bayane, and Maury. 

t Cardinals Mattei, Pignatelli, della Somaglia, di Pietro, Litta, Saluzzo, 
Scotti, Ruffo-Scilla, Brancadoro, Galeffi, Gabrielli, and Opizzoni. 
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defied Napoleon by absenting themselves from both the 


civil and the religious ceremony. 

On the following day they were with deliberate insult 
expelled from the public reception. They were treated as 
guilty of lése-majesté and rebellion. The thirteen were 
banished, two by two, to remote towns in the north and 
east of France; they were deprived of all their property, 
both official and personal, so that they actually subsisted 
on the charity of the faithful; they were kept under close 
supervision, and were especially forbidden to wear the 
colour that denoted their rank. That is why the episode 
is known as the affair of the “ Black Cardinals.” In his 
fury, Napoleon gave an order that Consalvi was to be shot. 
He had no hesitation in ascribing it all to him as ring- 
leader, saying that the others were less to blame; they were 
merely theologians, and could not be expected to under- 
stand affairs of State; but Consalvi was a statesman, and 
knew what he was about. He was acting from deep 
calculation. He was a personal enemy, and was seeking 
revenge for being driven from the Secretaryship of State. 
That revenge was to impugn the legitimacy of the dynasty 
that Napoleon was now hoping to “7 Consalvi repu- 
diates this account of his motives, and proves that he was 
bound in honour and in conscience to act as he did. Just 
because the Pope was a captive and virtually silenced, his 
faithful minister felt more than ever bound to make effec- 
tive protest. In so doing, he was acting as the standard- 
bearer of the Church. 

Consalvi spent nearly two years and nine months (June 
12, 1810-February 6, 1813) at Reims in banishment, and 
while there wrote his celebrated Memoirs. 

When the Cardinals were amnestied after the so-called 
Concordat of Fontainebleau, January, 1813, Consalvi, Di 
Pietro, Pacca, and others hastened to join the Pope at 
Fontainebleau and to support him in his grievous need. 
These three Cardinals drafted the protest “ which Pius 
VII repudiated that instrument. When in January, 1814, 
the Cardinals who had been with the Pope were again 
banished, Consalvi was sent to Béziers in Languedoc. 
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Cardinal Consalvi 
Freed again by the fall of Napoleon, he returned to Italy, 


‘oined the Pope at Cesena, and followed him to Foligno. 
On May 19, 1814, he was reappointed Secretary of State, 
and at once left for Paris to meet the Allied a 

There had always been a party among the Cardinals who 
were opposed to the Concordat with Napoleon, and before 
Consalvi could rejoin the Pope a determined attempt was 
made to overturn his work. Pius VII was somehow per- 
suaded to despatch Della Genga to Paris as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Allied Powers. The latter was to 
convey the congratulations of the Pontiff to Louis XVIII, 
and to present a Note on the religious affairs of France. 
This Note, amongst other things, actually proposed the 
cancellation of the Concordat of 1801 on the ground that 
the Pope had acted under constraint.* It was calmly con- 
templated by those who had framed this policy that the 
concordatory episcopate should be displaced, and that the 
emigré bishops, including the little knot of refractory 
prelates who had been deposed in 1801, should be restored. 
Della Genga took so long to reach Paris that he arrived 
there too late to take any part in the arrangement of the 
first Treaty of Paris, concluded on May 30, 1814, whereby 
the Pope’s claim to Avignon and the Venaissin was ignored, 
and the question of the Legations and the Marches passed 
_ in silence. He handed in, however, his dangerous 

ote. 

Consalvi, travelling day and night without a halt, reached 
Paris a few days afterwards with full powers to supersede 
Della Genga and conduct all negotiations with the Allied 
Powers by himself. When he discovered what the 
“Zelanti” had done, he was alarmed and annoyed, and 
vehemently reproached Della Genga for rashly interfering 
with matters which he did not understand. He took 
occasion also to point out to Pacca that Della Genga would 
have done better to reach Paris soonert and to protest 
against the unjust treaty. The whole matter had, however, 
to be postponed till after the Congress. After complicated 
negotiations embodied in the Fourth Concordat, that of 

* Rinieri, of. cit., p. 104. + Ibid., p. 113. 
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1817 (which was rejected by the Chambers), it was 
ultimately settled by a compromise which consisted of 4 
modification of the Articles Organiques and an extension of 
the French episcopate. Meanwhile, the Allied Sovereigns 
had left for London, and thither they were immediately 
followed by the indefatigable Cardinal. 

The foundations of ee he accomplished here had been 
well and truly laid by Mer. rere Cardinal) Erskine, 
Erskine, another protégé of the Cardinal of York, had 
initiated and developed with great tact and success the 
relations between England and the Holy See which sub- 
sisted throughout the ashen War. The geographical 
situation of the Papal States in relation to the Mediter- 
ranean had almost perforce made Pius VI an ally of 


England as far back as 1793, from the time of the siege of | : 


Toulon. Pius VI, having been deprived of Avignon and 
the Venaissin, and harassed in every way by the French Re- 
public, felt himself justified in allowing the ports of the 
Papal States to be used as bases for the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. Cordial relations ensued immediately with 
Lord Hood, the Admiral commanding, and then with the 
Government. The British Fleet was revictualled, and the 
value of these services was thoroughly understood in 
London. 

The Government and the upper classes here promptly 
discovered that Pius VI was a wise, virtuous, enlightened 
and benignant Prince, whose friendship was an oo 
whose proceedings were characterized by virtue, sincerity 
and goodness of heart, and so forth.* When Pius VII 
succeeded, his election was notified to the Court of St. 
James, and Grenville, writing to Consalvi to acknowledge 
it, repeated the assurances of friendship and goodwill on 
the part of the British Government. The events of 1805 
to 1808, as we have seen, greatly strengthened the con- 
nexion, because they emphasized the facts upon which these 
relations were founded. So true was this that England 
had already resolved to support the restoration of the three 
Legations to the Holy See whenever there was a Peace, 


* See Great Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806, by Cardinal Gasquet. 
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3 decision which had been notified to Russia, and such 
restoration was actually a British stipulation at the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802.” 

The Allied Sovereigns came to England early in June, 
1814, and were soon followed by Cardinal Consalvi. No 
Cardinal since Pole had set foot in England, and diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Holy See was actually pro- 
hibited under the heaviest penalties. Erskine had been 
received as an unofficial agent, but Consalvi came openly 
as accredited envoy, was officially received as such, and met 
with universal cordiality from members of the Govern- 
ment and people in society. 

He acted with extreme prudence. He did not at first 
appear in public in the ordinary dress of a Cardinal, follow- 
ing Erskine’s precedent in appearing in simple black, and 
avoided all awkward questions of precedence by staying 
away from public functions. For instance, he was not 
formally presented to the Prince until July 3, some time 
after the departure of the Allied Sovereigns. He was in 
London from June 10 to July 7, 1814, and very important 
conversations were held with Castlereagh and with English 
and Irish Catholics. His opinions on the attitude of the 
latter, and on Milner, were exceedingly definite. f 

The formal presentation to the Prince Regent, made by 
the Foreign Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, was a great suc- 
cess. The satisfaction of Pius VII was intense. “ For 
the first time,” he said, in an Allocution to the Consistory 
on September 4, 1815, “for more than two hundred years 
a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, and moreover a 
Legate of this Apostolic See, has appeared publicly in that 
city (London), and, by the kind and generous permission 
of the Government, adorned with the distinctive badge of 
his dignity.” f 

We can understand this exceptional attitude towards a 
Roman Cardinal, which arose naturally out of the feelings 


* See Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine, by W. Maziere Brady. 

t Rinieri, J] Congresso di Vienna e la Santa Sede, cap. 7, Consalvi a Pacca, 
Pp. 170-180, 

} Wiseman, Last Four Popes, chap. vi. 
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generated by the great war. We ourselves a few years 
ago saw similar manifestations, spontaneous and sin 

in honour of the illustrious Primate of Belgium and for 
the very same reason. It was well known that for 
years Consalvi, in office and out of office, had lv. 
Napoleon and had suffered for so doing. That was a sure 
passport in London. The word went round, “ This ig q 
man we can deal with,” and, as usual, the incantation accom- 
plished its own fulfilment. 

The following passage from one of his letters to the 
Pope (June 21, 1814) is interesting : 

“The Prince Regent and the highest of the aristocracy 
have made a point of overwhelming me with every kind 
of consideration and most friendly and respectful kindness, 
And in our familiar intercourse, when, gently and in 
season, I turn the conversation on to certain religious 
questions which are very delicate to touch on, the Prince 
Regent, putting his hand to my mouth as though telling 
me to be silent, but in reality encouraging me to speak, 
would call out with an inimitable accent of affected fear, 
and, in effect, of good humour, ‘ Hush, hush, Cardinal 
tempter; when listening to you I seem to see Henry VIII 
and his daughter Elizabeth following me as avenging 
spirits!?”* 

The “religious questions delicate to touch on” were 
the possibilities of Catholic Emancipation. 

What was expected of the Envoy is best conveyed in 
the words of the Pope: “ You are not only charged with 
a great diplomatic mission, you are also the representative 
of the Vicar of Christ. We beg of you to have the heart 
of a father on behalf of those poor English and Irish 
Catholics who for centuries and from generation to geners 
tion have suffered in their goods, their liberty and ther 
rights in order to remain true to the ancient faith of them 
ancestors. You are the first Cardinal since the ae 
Elizabeth to obtain permission to tread the soil of 
Britain. This privilege has its obligations, and we must 
not shut our ears to the cry of the persecuted. There's 


* Ward, Eve of Cath. Eman., ii, p. 93. 
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no need to tell i what the Church expects of you. We 
know you well enough to feel sure that you will take 
advantage, with moderation and prudence, of the excep- 
tional situation in which you are placed. Let nothing 
be done precipitately; but, at the same time, nothin 
must be eentten which could mitigate the lot of the 
Catholics. . . .”* | 

The twofold mission was to obtain the restoration of 
the Pontifical States in Italy and to advance the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation in the United Kingdom. For both 
objects a large amount of goodwill on the part of the 
British Government was necessary, especially for the latter, 
because behind all arguments about the rights of Catholics 
to practise peaceably their religion lurked the spectre of 
the Deposing Power. The most instructed and serious 
politicians were afraid that the civil allegiance of Catholics 
to the Crown and their obedience to the laws could at any 
moment be revoked by “ bulls from Rome.” This was the 
atmosphere that Cardinal Consalvi had to dissipate. Now, 
in 1813 Canning had brought forward a measure in which 
there were “ safeguards ”—restrictions somewhat similar to 
certain of the articles organiques appended to the French 
Concordat. Two commissions, consisting of Catholic 
peers and gentlemen of property and standing, were to act 
as an advisory Committee to the Crown in the appointment 
of our bishops. They were to certify that the candidate 
was loyal and harmless. Then an oath of allegiance had 
to be drawn up in sufficiently explicit terms. Thirdly, the 
Catholic Committee was to inspect all bulls, dispensations, 
and other instruments from Rome and certify that they 
dealt with spiritual matters only. 

In August, 1814, Consalvi had to proceed to Vienna to 
the Congress, whilst these things were being discussed in 
London. When at Vienna, he dealt directly with Castle- 
reagh as to Canning’s three points. His memorandum is 
printed as an appendix in Ward’s Eve of Catholic 
Emancipation, vol. ii. ‘The Cardinal accepted the require- 
ment of the certificate of loyalty, and proposed to the 


* Ibid., ii, pp. 91-92. 
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English minister a variety of forms of oath of allegiance, 
including that taken by the French clergy to Napoleon's 
Government. But the proposal for the scrutiny by a com. 
mittee of laymen of all communications from the Holy See 
was trenchantly criticized and decisively rejected. 

The question whether to accept or not to accept the 
restrictions gave rise to deep dissensions among English 
Catholics, and aroused a violent commotion among the 
Irish. ‘Those who were in favour of acceptance were 
dubbed “ Vetoists..* The bare idea that an Italian 
Cardinal was inclined to concede to an English minister— 
and that minister Lord Castlereagh—an excessive and in- 
jurious degree of control over the Church in Ireland was 
enough to rouse them to fury. . Many of them, including 
Daniel O’Connell, assailed Consalvi with gross vituper- 
tion.t The mildest thing he was called was the political 
minister. Owing to their determined opposition, Can- 
ning’s Bill was not proceeded with, and the ultimate event 
in 1829 falls outside Consalvi’s career. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that his prestige and his personal charm 
did much to diminish inveterate prejudice in English 

overning circles. He declared to Leo XII, in that famous 
” interview, that Catholic Emancipation would come, 
and that he had worked hard for it when in London. 

Consalvi at Vienna gained the most complete success of 
his career. There was no Napoleon, it is true. But 
Hardenberg, Castlereagh, Nesselrode, Metternich, and 
Talleyrand were a formidable group of colleagues—or 
opponents. The amazing Talleyrand had been appointed 
Foreign Minister to Louis XVIII, and the two diplomats 
blandly renewed their long-interrupted relations. In 
remarkable memorandum Talleyrand recited every 
sion and usurpation of Napoleon (as if he himself had 
never been anything but a spectator) against the Holy See, 
stigmatized the invasion of the Papal States in 1797 as the 
beginning of all the mischief, and declared that from that 
moment everything had to be revised and corrected. Com 


* W. J. Amherst, S.J., The History of Cath, Eman., vol. ii, passim. 
+ Ward, Eve of Cath. Eman., vol. ii. 
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salvi improved upon this in a despatch written in French 
from London, June 23, 1814, and addressed to the chief 
of the Allied Powers, wherein the rights and the claims of 
the Pope were fully set forth. He contended that the 
Treaty of Tolentino, imposed by force upon Pius VI, had 
never had any validity; that such validity, if any, had been 
annulled by the subsequent dethronement of that Pontiff 
and the seizure of Rome; that Pius VII was entitled to 
claim full and complete restoration of all the States of the 
Church, of which he was the legitimate sovereign, by 
exactly the same right as the other princes had re-entered 
into possession of their dominions. He therefore claimed 
formally on behalf of the Holy See, the Legations, the 
March of Ancona, Benevento and Ponte Corvo, Avignon 
and the Venaissin. Needless to say, this last demand was 
not exactly practical politics, but it served to give com- 
pleteness to the claim. France, having no intention what- 
ever of relinquishing Avignon and the Venaissin, was 
wholly in favour of full restitution by Austria. 

Altogether nearly one hundred sovereigns, princes, 
ambassadors, and ministers were assembled, all breathin 
peace and amity, all professing the highest principles, al 
alert for their own dynastic or national interests. At that 
moment the Legations, Ferrara, Bologna, and Ravenna 
were once more in the military occupation of Austria, and 
once more Austria tried to keep them. Metternich, who 
had exactly the same ideas as Kaunitz—his wife’s grand- 


father—aimed at the predominance of Austria throughout 


Italy, and had actually made a secret treaty with Murat 
(January 11, 1814) for the partition of the Papal States— 
Austria to take the Legations.* This made it no easy 
thing to secure their retrocession. Moreover, Prussia 
wanted to use them as compensation for the King of 
Saxony, the Tsar to give them either to the Empress Marie 
Louise or Eugéne Beauharnais.t But Consalvi was suc- 
cessful, and recovered all but some small Ferrarese districts 
beyond the Po. This he effected after a tremendous 


. A. Sorel, ‘“‘ Le Congrés de Vienna ” in Hist. Gen. Rambaud et Lavisse, vol. i. 
t Rinieri, Ji Congresso di Vienna ¢ la Santa Sede, cap. 16, 
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struggle by playing off the Austrian Emperor’s sense of 
religion and personal veneration for the Pope against the 
policy of Metternich, having previously eliminated pos. 
sible opposition from France. The watchword invented 
by Talleyrand, “the principle of legitimacy must triumph 
without exception,” obviously had to be applied to the 
Pope; by what other right was Louis XVIII back in the 
Tuileries? 

Consalvi’s skill is astonishing, when we think of the 
way things were done at Vienna. The Great Powers had 
resolved to keep* everything in their own hands, and by 
their agreement or disagreement the fate of the small states 
was to be decided. Nothing was settled, hardly anythi 
was discussed in open assembly—it was generally in oul 
committees, often at dinner-parties, and the news travelled 
behind fans in ball-rooms. With all the talk about pri- 
ciple and the public law of Europe, the last word lay with 
the masters of the big battalions. Reason of state held 
sway at Vienna—as it has done since—over the whole 
domain of international relations. Yet the envoy of the 
only power that could not move fleets and armies, that 
could not fling gold into the scales,t+ was, on the whole, 
the most successful of them all. 

On his return from Vienna at the conclusion of the Con- 
gress (those who love coincidences may note the day of his 
departure, June 18, 1815), he resumed his position of 
Secretary of State. 

The second period of office was less arduous than the 
first, though not without difficulties. Then it had been 
all stress and storm; now it was peaceful, dignified, with a 
touch of splendour. The Pontifical Government, twice 
subverted in eleven years, was now to all appearance firmly 
re-established with the added prestige that it was directed 
by the pilot who had weathered the storm. Foreign travel, 
so long made impossible, was resumed with immense zest. 
Distinguished visitors poured into Rome, anxious to see 
the Pope, anxious to see his celebrated minister and the 

* By the Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814, Art. 1. 
T Rinieri, ibid., pp. 111, 600-607. 
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Cardinals who had defied the Tyrant. Consalvi did the 


honours with supreme urbanity. United with this per- 
sonal and social triumph, there was, as one would expect, 
a policy. The general economic level in the Papal States 
was low, after so many years of public calamity, and the 
improvement and adornment of the Capital seemed the 
only practicable way of bringing any widespread benefit to 
the Pope’s subjects generally—a policy which coincided 
with Consalvi’s personal tastes. Chairs of Archeology and 
of Natural Science were founded. Excavations were re- 
sumed, the Forum and the Piazza San Pietro were cleared, 
and the Ponte Molle was rebuilt. There was a vigorous 
and successful hunt for Latin manuscripts and for pieces of 
ancient sculpture. A new wing, the Braccio Nuovo, was 
built for the Vatican Museum to house the numerous 
acquisitions. Canova was ennobled, pensioned, and kept 
active. Another sculptor of genius, with a profounder 
sense of the true spirit of classical art, the Dane Thor- 
waldsen, was attracted to Rome. 

Although the Cardinal did not now work eighteen hours 
a day, the record of work done in this period 1s a full one. 
The English College in Rome was reopened in 1817 and 
resumed work with energy under the special approbation 
of the Pontiff. Consalvi became its Patron, and used him- 
self to present the students—one of them was Nicholas 
Wiseman, who joined in 1818—to the Pope. An inscrip- 
tion in the college records their gratitude to their powerful 


- protector. 


“In the transaction of business,” says Wiseman, “ the 
Cardinal-Secretary of State was most assiduous. His 
memory and assiduity in the discharge of the irksome duty 
of miscellaneous audiences were wonderful. After he had 
admitted separately all those whose position or known 
business entitled them to this distinction, he sallied forth 
into his ante-chamber filled with humbler suppliants. 
Female petitioners were admitted separately, often while he 
partook of his solitary and simple meal in the middle of 
the day, when they were allowed more scope for prolixity 


of speech.””* 


* Wiseman, Last Four Popes, 
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The era of the Congresses was likewise an era of Con. 
cordats, as the affairs of the Church in nearly every country 
in Europe had to be resettled. The arrangements with 
France have already been mentioned. Striking ability and 
success were exhibited in the agreements made with Russia 
in 1815, with Bavaria and with Victor Emmanuel of Sar. 
dinia in 1817, with Ferdinand of the Two Sicilies in 1818, 
with Austria in 1819. At Vienna Consalvi had demanded 
the restoration of the Holy Roman Empire, the reinstate. 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Electors, and the restitution of 
Church property. These things being impracticable, he 
obtained the best terms possible for the Church in arrange. 
ments concluded with Prussia and with the Rhineland 
Princes in 1821, and with Hanover in 1823. 

His worst difficulties were in the administration of the 
Papal States. While he was at Vienna the Acting Secre- 
tary of State was Cardinal Pacca, and the two Cardinals, as 
can be seen from their correspondence, held different views 
as to the principles which should animate the Papal Govern- 
ment. Pacca was a moderate Conservative, whilst Consalyi 
in his liberalism stood absolutely alone. He was dis 
trusted, and more or less disliked, for this reason by a 
number of the Cardinals, mostly “ blacks,” notably Som- 
aglia, Litta, Mattei, Della Genga, who became Leo XII, 
Severoli, and Castiglione, who became Pius VIII. These 
formed the group known as “ Zelanti,” who desired to 
bring back the days of Pius VI. One of them, Rivarola, 
was afterwards notorious for his severity. 

Consalvi retained certain features introduced by the 
French which made for uniformity and efficiency. The 
feudal privileges of the nobility were, however, abolished, 
as also the distinctive rights of certain cities. In his 
attempt to create a modern administrative system out of 
the prelatura, he was thwarted on all sides and met with 
little success. Similarly with legal reforms, Bartolucci 
modernized the civil and stale alee at his request, 
but the application was fitful; some of the Legates and 
Delegates would have none of it. There was no money 
for education, the revenue had fallen, brigandage had 
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increased. ‘The inhabitants of the Legations, where secret 
societies maintained a ceaseless — began to forget 
that they had been exceedingly glad in 1814 to return to 
the peaceful sway of the Pope after paying as conscripts a 

tremendous blood-tax to Napoleon. 
The death of Pius VII in August, 1823, was the greatest 
ssible blow. The severance was inexpressibly painful, 
or Sovereign and Minister had been bound by the closest 
ties of personal affection and intimacy; moreover, it auto- 
matically terminated his tenure of the Secretaryship of 
State. In the short space of life that remained to him, he 
experienced the proverbial ingratitude of the Roman 
populace. His reforms had cost money, as reforms always 
do, and involved additional taxation. When Della Genga 
became Pope, it was obvious that Consalvi’s career was 
finished. ‘The curious and the malevolent were, however, 
disappointed, for Leo XII soon appointed Consalvi Prefect 
of icieandn They met, one ill and the other dying, 
and took counsel together in an interview that became 
legendary. In two hours’ conference, the heads of which 
were afterwards revealed by Leo,* Pope and Cardinal sur- 
veyed together the spiritual affairs of the world. Consalvi 
uttered a prophecy about Catholic Emancipation in 
England, and, forestalling in the spiritual sphere the action 
of Canning in the temporal, tendered the famous advice to 
recognize the ecclesiastical independence of Spain’s revolted 
South American colonies. Leo XII the same day ex- 
pressed to Cardinal Zurla his astonishment and admiration 
at what the Great Minister had told him, and declared that 
they would have to work together constantly. ‘Consalvi,” 
he said, “was sublime!” But it was not to be. The 
Cardinal’s illness grew rapidly worse, and he died on 
January 24, 1824. His body was laid to rest as he had 
directed, beside that of the brother whom he had so deeply 
loved and so bitterly lamented. In his titular Church, 
the Pantheon (Santa Maria ad Martyres), is the monument, 
by Thorwaldsen. It was fitting that one who had done so 
much for the study of the art of antiquity should be com- 

* Artaud de Montor, Histoire du Pope Léon XII, vol. ii, 
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memorated by the greatest sculptor of the classic revival, 
A bas-relief represents the Minister presenting the re- 
covered cities to the Pope, and in the portrait bust that 
crowns this cenotaph, Consalvi’s majestic features, deeply 
imprinted with many cares and sorrows, are rendered with 
an expression of energy and contained passion not unworthy 
of Scopas. 

Consalvi was the last of his race. His very modest for- 
tune was left to restore certain churches, to recompense 
faithful servants, to complete the payments for the elaborate 
monument he had reared to Pius VII; the rest to the poor. 
His executors were strictly charged as to his memoirs. 
These were not for publication—at least not until after 
the death of all concerned. They were to be preserved 
in the archives of the Holy See for the information of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and, if need arose, for the preservation 
of his own fame and the demonstration of the truth. All 
those purposes have been amply fulfilled. 

The memoirs were published just exactly forty years 
after his death by Crétineau-Joly, who, as a young man, 
had been his friend in Rome. They consisted of five 
separate narratives written at different times between 
October, 1810, and the summer of 1812. Each is con- 
plete in itself, but there is some overlapping and repetition. 
The five pieces are: “The Conclave at Venice and the 
Election of Pius VII,” “The Concordat of 1801,” “The 
Marriage of the Emperor Napoleon and the Archduchess 
of Austria (Marie Louise),” ‘Recollections of My 
Ministry.” The sixth, on “The National Council of 
1811,” was not communicated to Crétineau-Joly, and its 
existence was not known to him. It appeared for the first 
time in the modern edition of 1895, having been discovered 
in the Vatican archives not long before. 

These memoirs were written hastily, furtively, without 
any kind of documentary assistance, book, note, or diary. 
He tells us that he was unable to revise or even read over 
what he had written, because he had to hide each page of 
the MS. as soon as it was done. This explains some dis- 
crepancies with his own contemporary account of trans- 
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actions as recorded in his despatches and his severe estimate 
of Napoleon. 

To read these memoirs is to know the writer, for they 
are full of his personality—a proud, sensitive, passionate 
spirit controlled by an iron will. Though he gives a very 
full narrative of some transactions and sometimes betrays 
strong feeling, he never tells everything. The reader feels 
that sense of hidden fires which is more moving than any 
eloquence. One thing must be said, whatever else be 
omitted. It is through and through the writing of a great 
gentleman. This impression comes at once, and is re- 
inforced on every page. Whenever he speaks of himself, 
still more when he speaks of others, one feels instantly the 
measure, the balance, the courtesy, the distinction of the 
writer. Had it been otherwise, there were a thousand oppor- 
tunities for the revelation in that huge volume. Think 
what a modern diarist would say who had penetrated so many 
secrets, who had encountered so many antagonists, who had 
confronted so many emergencies. Condilinn for example, 
what such a one would have said of the colleagues who at 
the very crisis of the Concordat wanted to give way and 
leave him in a minority of one; of those Italian Cardinals 
who shut their eyes to the position of their own sovereign 
and cheerfully went into Paris society and behaved as 
Napoleon’s subjects; of certain other Cardinals and those 
French bishops who zealously served Napoleon against the 
Sovereign Pontiff. But there is no need to multiply in- 
stances. Consalvi’s memoirs, though they deal with a 
time when there were many who were not found faithful, 
when not a few well-meaning men were as reeds shaken by 
the wind, are not a cemetery of other people’s reputations. 

Equally outstanding is his extraordinary disinterested- 
ness. It would have been remarkable at any time. For 
those times, and bearing in mind the standards and the 
practice of his contemporaries, it is simply amazing. Some 
may think he was excessive—nay, fanatical on this point. 
He was perpetually declining gifts, benefices and legacies. 
He refused the legacy intended for him by the Cardinal of 
York three distinct times. A long list of instances could 
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be drawn from his memoirs—and the memoirs do pot 
give them all. It was due in part to his almost fierce senge 
of rectitude; he seemed always in mortal fear of being un. 
duly influenced even by such feelings as affection and grati- 
tude; in part, also, to a profound sense of personal dignity 
and the feeling that he was always able to stand alone. In 
person he was tall and handsome, of mobile features, with 
a most piercing eye. To the charm of his manner and of 
his conversation everyone testified. He was an incessant 
worker, and gave himself little relaxation. His one recre- 
tion was music—the reader will remember his intimate 
friendship with Cimarosa (“il mio amicissimo Cimarosa”) 
—and his one hobby, his garden. He was intensely fond 
of flowers. 

His friendships were numerous and indicative of the 
breadth of his experience as well as the versatility of his 
mind and charm of his personality. He won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people—the most diverse and 
the most unlikely people—George IV and Metternich, 
Castlereagh and Niebuhr, Murat and Lord Ellenborough, 
Artaud de Montor and Fouché, Cacault and Alquier, 
Cobenzl and Crétineau-Joly, the Marchesa Brignole and 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. George IV was extra- 
ordinarily fond of him, and to this we owe the Lawrence 
portrait, now in Windsor Castle. Lawrence was sent to 
Rome to paint the portrait of Pius VII for the King’s 


collection of his royal allies and friends, and the painter | 


was strictly charged not to come back without the Car- 
dinal’s portrait too. The King used to write to Consalvi 
in the most cordial terms, and sent him some magnificent 
presents. For instance: George IV had caused to be 
woven specially for him in India a length of the most 


magnificent purple silk, and sent it to Rome as a present. | 


The Cardinal’s valet had it made up, his master knowing 
nothing about it, and on the occasion of a certain great 
function, it was put out to be worn. Consalvi appeared, 
and the effect was so sumptuous that there arose a loud 
and irrepressible murmur e admiration. When he realized 
that he was the object of the demonstration, he hastily 
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retired and changed into his own well-worn and faded 
robes. The gorgeous fabric of Bengal was presented the 
next day to a poor church to be cut up for vestments. 

Of his personal intrepidity there are many instances, but 
one will suffice. 

During his government of the city, whilst Pius VII was 
in France for ‘ terwnrs coronation, there was, on January 
31, 1805, a sudden and terrible uprising of the Tiber. 
The floods rapidly covered the whole of the quarter nearest 
the river, and the inhabitants had to take refuge on the 
roofs. The waters continued to rise, boatmen dared not 
put out, and wholesale loss of life seemed imminent. 
Suddenly there appeared on the raging flood a boat, directed 
by a figure clad in purple. This boat, loaded with pro- 
visions and spare garments, was laid perilously alongside 
the submerged houses one after another, and succour passed 
to the distracted people. Electrified by the sight, a crowd 
of all ranks flung themselves into the boats, fought with 
the floods, and completed the work of rescue, though it 
was fifty-two hours before the waters subsided. 

And now, after one hundred years have passed, is it too 
soon to offer an estimate of his place in History? The 
task is difficult, for values soon change. When problems 
are solved and struggles are over, when the eye-witnesses 
have all disappeared, great reputations begin to fade. But 
a supreme achievement and powerfully written memoirs 
are two firm foundations. A French writer said that Con- 
salvi was the equal of Richelieu, but that he had a smaller 
theatre for his operations. This is true of the government 
of the Pontifical States; but in the affairs of the Church at 
large, his scope was far greater than that of any national 
statesman. Before his career terminated, Consalvi had 
transacted business with nearly everybody of import- 
ance in the world. In the last years his gaze had been 
directed across the Atlantic—had reached even to Paraguay. 
Among Churchmen—that is to say, real Churchmen, not 
secular politicians in orders, like Richelieu and Alberoni, 
or comedians like Mazarin and Gondi—he was beyond all 
doubt the ablest man between Sixtus V and Leo XIII. 
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It is impossible to compare him with Parliamentary states. 
men—he can be compared only with rulers. In massive 
force and energy he was almost unequalled. In shee 
power and grasp, in courage, in fortitude, in patience, he 
was not surpassed by Warren Hastings. He had wrestled 
with Talleyrand and with Metternich and had overcome 
them both. Castlereagh said that “at Vienna he was the 
master of them all.” Napoleon proved by word and act 
that he regarded Consalvi as the most formidable diplo- 
matic antagonist he had ever met. Is not this enough for 
perpetuity of fame? The Temporal Power has gone, the 
Concordat has long since done its work; but “the Great 
Cardinal ” will live in History as the exponent of a funda- 
mental principle—the assertion of the rights and liberties 
of the Church against the all-controlling Secular State, 
the principle that has been maintained at infinite cost, 
generation after generation, century after century, and will 
be maintained to the end. If it be true that “ the greatest 
names in History are those that are triumphantly associated 
with great causes,” then surely we do well in commemorat- 
ing Cardinal Consalvi amongst our greatest men. His 


friends put the word tanti viri on his monument. We 
to-day may do more, and use boldly the words that were 
misused on the tomb of Macchiavelli, Tanto nomini nullum 
par eulogium. 


J. J. DWYER. 
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MANZONI AND SCOTT 


T is one of the admirable characteristics of the Italians 

that they make national heroes of their great writers, 
and find sanction for their patriotic ideals and aspirations 
in the masterpieces of their literature. Garibaldi said that 
a great part of modern Italy was due to her poets; and the 
most superficial student of the Risorgimento must find its 
origin and inspiration, years before Garibaldi was born, in 
the great outpouring of imaginative literature which 
marked the closing years of the eighteenth century. It is 
even more remarkable how, right down to our own time, 
the successive generations of men who have gradually won 
back “Italia Irredenta” have set as their goal the bound- 
aries marked out for it by Dante. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that Italy’s latest nationalist movement should pay 
tribute to Manzoni, by some critics considered the greatest 
Italian writer after Dante; and that Signor Mussolini 
should have recently had a special commemoration held in 
his honour, to mark the fiftieth anniversary of his death, 
and the centenary (approximately, for its composition and 
publication were spread over several years) of the writing 
of his ] Promessi Sposi. 

It was not through any preaching of nationalism in the 
narrower sense of the word that Manzoni won the high 
place which he holds in the hearts of his countrymen; only 
a few of his works, and these not the most important, are 
definitely political in character. In his famous ode on the 
death of Napoleon he explicitly declines to pass any judge- 
ment on his hero, leaving his merits to be estimated by 
later generations : 


Fu vera gloria? Aji posteri 
L’ ardua sentenza. 


He appears in this poem neither as a supporter nor as an 


opponent of the system for which Napoleon stood; his 
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attitude might rather be expressed in the words Tennyson 
used of another great soldier : 


He is gone who seemed so great . . . 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 


It is the view of a poet rather than a politician. The 
splendour of Napoleon’s achievements and the pathos of 
his later days could not fail to appeal to his imagination 
and arouse his sympathy; while the thought that the dying 
Emperor’s last moments were soothed by the consolations 
of religion was a satisfaction to one who was a devout 
Catholic himself. 

Other more definitely political poems are the early 
Trionfo della Liberta, an allegory celebrating the Peace of 
Lunéville in 1801; Aprile 1815, an ode inspired by the 
Proclamation of Rimini in that year, in which Murat asso- 
ciated himself with the cause of Italian independence; and 
another ode written on the occasion of the rising in Lom- 
bardy in 1821. Some political significance may also be 
found in his tragedies, ]] Conte di Carmagnola, which deals 
with the wars between Venice and Milan in the fifteenth 
century, and Adelchi, which is based on the defeat of the 
Lombards by the Franks in the time of Charlemagne. 
Though these plays make no definite reference to con- 
temporary events, the magnificent lyrics which they con- 
tain breathe a spirit of patriotism which is not peculiar to 
any one period. In Il Conte di Carmagnola Manzoni 
reproaches the Milanese and the Venetians for the 
fratricidal strife in which the combatants are of one rate 
and one language : 


D’ una terra son tutti: un linguaggio 
Parlan tutti: fratelli li dice 

Lo straniero: il comune lignaggio 
A ognun d’ essi dal volto traspar. 
Questa terra fu a tutti nudrice, 
Questa terra di sangue ora intrisa, 
Che natura dall’ altre ha divisa, 

E ricinta con |’ alpe e col mar. 


And in Adelchi he shows how the Italians are deluded into 
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supporting one foreign tyrant against another, when the 
object of both is merely to enslave them: 


Il forte si mesce col vinto nemico, 

Col novo signore rimane |’ antico; 

L’ un popolo e |’ altro sul collo vi sta. 
Dividono i servi, dividon gli armenti; 
Si posano insieme sui campi cruenti 
D’ un volgo disperso che nome non ha. 


In such passages as these we hear the true accent of the 
Risorgimento, and we may be sure that Manzoni’s con- 
temporaries read between the lines a reference to Dante’s 
Italy, the land “girdled by the Alps and the sea,” the 
realization of which was soon to become a matter of prac- 
tical politics, and not merely a poet’s dream. 

The controversy which these plays aroused, however, 
was due not to anything revolutionary in their political 
sentiments, but to the fact that they led the revolt against 
the classical traditions which Italy, with her inheritance of 
Latin culture, had been slower than other nations to dis- 
card. Ina letter on the dramatic unities, Manzoni declared 
that the unities of Time and Place might be neglected, as 
long as the unity of Action was preserved; and he carried 
out these ideas in Carmagnola and Adelchi. The example 
of Shakespeare, from whose plays he illustrated his theories, 
and whom he also followed in using material from national 
history instead of the classical subject-matter which his 
predecessors had used, was no doubt largely responsible for 
this; but the development from the classicalism of his 
earlier work to the romanticism of his later was more 
than a matter of dramatic form. His conversion, in 
1810, to the Catholic faith, of which the immediate result 
was seen in the Inni Sacri, a series of poems on the great 
festivals of the Church, had brought about a lasting change 
in his whole spiritual outlook; and from various refer- 
ences in his writings we may gather that his repudiation 
of “classicalism,” with its conventions and artificialities, 
was part of that sincerity and devotion to truth which 
was the guiding principle of his life, expressing itself on 
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the one hand in his religious faith, and on the other in his 
love of his country. 

His reputation as a Romantic writer was chiefly due, 
however, to the historical romance J Promessi Sposi, which 
Scott, with the generous appreciation of a rival’s work 
which was characteristic of him, declared to be better than 
any of the Waverley novels. A comparison between 
Manzoni and Scott inevitably suggests itself; and some 
Italian critics, jealous for the reputation of their com- 
patriot, have been at great pains to show that any simi- 
larity between the two writers is due merely to coincidence, 
or that, if anything in J Promessi Sposi was derived from 
Scott, Manzoni, by his treatment of it, has made it as 
much his own as if the original idea had been his. This 
may be granted saeneneallly by the English reader; but, 
while admitting the originality of both writers, we may 
notice certain points that they had in common and other 
points of difference, always remembering the fact that, 
whereas Manzoni wrote one novel, Scott wrote twenty- 
six. While, therefore, we may expect to find a greater 
diversity of character and incident in Scott, it is only 
natural that, in the great mass of his work, there should 
be parts which are inferior to anything in Manzoni’s. 

In J Promessi Sposi Manzoni mingles history with fic- 
tion very much in Scott’s manner. The period with which 
the story deals is the early seventeenth century; the his- 
torical events that form the background are a war, a 
famine, and an epidemic of the ae certain of the 
characters, such as the Archbishop Federigo Borromeo, are 
also historical. The fictitious element consists of a 
romantic story of the Waverley type, of which the plot is 
briefly this. Renzo and Lucia, two young peasants liv- 
ing in a village near Lake Como, are about to be married, 
but, on the day before that fixed for the wedding, the 

arish priest, Don Abbondio, is waylaid by two bravi—no 
English word exactly describes these ruffians, who, gener- 
ally under the protection of some more powerful patron, 
infested Italy in the seventeenth century. They forbid 
him, under pain of death, to perform the ceremony. They 
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reveal the fact that they are the agents of Don Rodrigo, 
an unscrupulous noble who, having seen Lucia in the vil- 
, has evil designs upon her. The lovers, in their 

dificulty, consult Fra Cristoforo, a Capuchin friar from a 
neighbouring monastery, and, after several vain attempts 
to End a way out of the dilemma, are obliged, with the 
Friar’s help, to escape from the village. Lucia and her 
mother, Agnese, take refuge at a convent at Monza, under 
the protection of Gertrude, a nun of high birth and 
influence; she, however, proves unfaithful to her trust, 
and later connives at the kidnapping of Lucia by Don 
Rodrigo’s agents. In this enterprise Don Rodrigo has 
been obliged to seek the help of a certain mysterious per- 
sonage = is described throughout the story as the Un- 
named—a powerful outlaw who lives in an impregnable 
castle among the mountains, and controls a large force of 
desperadoes whom he employs for various lawless ends. 
It is to his castle that Lucia is brought, but, before he can 
deliver her to Don Rodrigo, her innocence and helpless- 
ness make such an impression on him that he not only 
relents and restores her to her mother, but is permanently 
converted from his evil ways. Meanwhile Renzo has 
- to Milan, with a letter from Fra Cristoforo to a 

puchin friar there, but, before he has an opportunity of 
delivering it, he is involved in the “ bread-riots” which 
are taking place on the day of his arrival, and is arrested. 
On his way to prison he makes his escape, but is obliged 
to.flee from Milanese territory; he arrives, after various 
adventures, at Bergamo, where he remains for some time. 
Later he returns to Milan, where Lucia has gone as a maid 
in the household of Donna Prassede; he finds her in the 
lazaretto just recovering from the plague; they return 
home, ot Don Rodrigo having died and been succeeded 
by a relative of very different character, they are at last 
made man and wife by Don Abbondio. 

In addition to the general similarity in the type of story, 
certain resemblances may be traced between particular 
characters and incidents in 1 Promessi Sposi and the 
Waverley novels. For example, Perpetua, Don Abbondio’s 
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domineering housekeeper, is of the same type as Alison 
Wilson in Old Mortality; Don Abbondio has a certain 
affinity with the Abbot Boniface in The Monastery; and 
the host of the Full Moon Inn, where Renzo passes his 
first evening at Milan, pursues a policy towards his turby. 
lent guests which is worthy of that canny Scot, Neil Blane. 
The bread-riots in Milan may be compared with the attack 
on the Tolbooth in The Heart of Midlothian, but the 
difference between the two accounts is more striking than 
the resemblance. Indeed, the contrast between the dour 
determination of the Scottish rioters, allowing nothing to 
turn them aside from wreaking summary justice on Por. 
teous, and the impulsiveness of the more volatile Italian 
crowd, directed by a chance word to the attack on the house 
of the Superintendent of Provisions, and later induced by 
the persuasions of Ferrer to abandon it, affords an inter- 
esting study in national temperament. Probably, however, 
the action of the officers who arrest Renzo, in deliberately 
tightening his handcuffs so as to cause him pain, was sug- 
ested to Manzoni by Porteous’s treatment of Wilson in 
he Heart of Midlothian. These resemblances, with 
various others of a more trifling kind, have been collected 
by an Italian writer, Signorina—or Signora—Maria Dotti, 
I think she proves her contention that Manzoni cannot be 
called in any sense a mere imitator of Scott; but she makes 
another statement which seems more open to doubt—that 
while Manzoni’s characters are real men and women, 
Scott’s are idealized, and seen through a veil of romance. 
On the contrary, Scott rarely makes his good characters so 
incredibly virtuous, or his bad characters such unredeemed 
villains, as some of those in J] Promessi Sposi. Cardinal 
Borromeo, the only historical character who plays any con- 
siderable part in the story, is neither so lifelike nor s0 
interesting as Rob Roy, Balfour of Burley, Richard Cour 
de Lion, the Young Pretender, or many others out of 
Scott’s gallery of historical portraits. Lucia, though very 
sweet and good, is rather colourless, and her modesty 1s 
almost unbelievable. She feels acute embarrassment at 


being alone with Renzo for a few moments on the even- } 
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ing when, after an unsuccessful attempt to force Don 
Abbondio to marry them, they are obliged to escape from 
their home; and when questioned by the nun Gertrude 
about her life history, she finds it impossible to relate it 
fully because it would involve the indelicacy of openly 
ilcing her love. It is true that some of Scott’s heroines, 
also, are what Stevenson calls “ the typical young ladies of 
the male novelist ”; but if we take Jeanie Deans, a heroine 
whose station in life more nearly resembles Lucia’s, and 
consider which is the living woman and which the idealized 

e, the comparison is all in favour of Scott. On the 
other hand, as Signorina Dotti has pointed out, it would be 
dificult to find anywhere in the Waverley novels a 
psychological analysis of a woman’s character comparable 
with that of Gertrude in J Promessi Sposi. 

Renzo is a more lifelike character than Lucia. He is an 
honest and simple-minded youth, not without a certain 
shrewdness, and possessing plenty of courage and even 
uick-wittedness on occasion. His interview with Don 
bbondio, when, having come to arrange the hour of the 
marriage, he is told that it cannot take place, shows a 
strong sense of resentment tempered by his habit of respect 
for the priest; his attitude to the officers who come to 
arrest him at the Full Moon Inn is even more spirited; 
and later, in Milan during the plague, he escapes from a 
hostile crowd by leaping on to a cart full of corpses, leav- 
ing us with a vivid picture of him as he stands there, furi- 
ously shaking his fist at his pursuers. It is in the delinea- 
tion of comic characters, however, that Manzoni excels. 
That of Don Abbondio is a masterpiece, to which justice 
can only be done by copious quotation. A sketch of his 
character is given at the beginning of the book: 


Don Abbondio, as the reader has already perceived, was not 
born with the heart of a lion. From his earliest years he had had 
to realize that the worst possible condition, in those times, was 
that of an animal with neither teeth nor claws, who nevertheless 
had no wish to be devoured. The law gave no protection to a 
man who was quiet and inoffensive, and who had no other means 
of inspiring fear in others. . . . Our Abbondio, then, who was 
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neither noble nor rich, still less courageous, had perceived, even 
before he came to years of discretion, that he, in that state of 
society, was like an earthen vessel, obliged to go in company with 
many vessels of iron. He had therefore very willingly obeyed his 
parents, who wished him to become a priest. To tell the truth, 
he had not given much thought to the obligations or the high 
aims of the ministry to which he was dedicating himself: to 
obtain a comfortable livelihood, and to become a member of a 
class that was respected and powerful, seemed to him two more 
than sufficient reasons for such a choice. . . . His system con- 
sisted principally in avoiding all quarrels, and in yielding in those 
which he could not avoid; his policy was unarmed neutrality in 
all the wars that broke out around him, from the contests, then 
very frequent, between the ecclesiastical and the secular govern- 
ment, between the military and the civil power, between noble 
and noble, down to disputes between two peasants, arising from a 
word, and decided with fists or daggers. If he found himself 
absolutely compelled to take sides between two disputants, he 
supported the stronger, always, however, protecting himself b 
endeavouring to show the other that he was not willingly his 
enemy. It seemed as if he would say, ‘* But why couldn’t you 
be the stronger? Then I would have taken your part.”’ 


He acts in accordance with this character all through the 
book. Terrified at the threats of Don Rodrigo, he is 
determined not to risk his life by marrying Renzo and 
Lucia; but, finding it embarrassing to face the disappointed 
bridegroom, after one trying interview in which Renzo 
extorts the truth, he shuts himself in his room with the 
announcement that he is too ill to see anyone. Later he 
has another embarrassing interview with his bishop, the 
saintly Cardinal Borromeo, who rebukes him for ay 
neglected to perform his duty as a Ty at the bidding o 
an ungodly noble. Don Abbondio’s outward show of 
respect for his superior, partly genuine and partly due toa 
desire to placate him, is combined with an inward sense of 
injury that his point of view is so little understood, and 
some resentment against Lucia and Agnese, whom he 
suspects of having told tales of him. 


‘* And had you no other motive?’’ asked the Cardinal, when 
Don Abbondio had finished. ‘‘ Perhaps I have not explained 
myself sufficiently, 
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replied the latter. ‘‘ They commanded me, 
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under pain of death, not to perform this marriage.’’ ‘* And that 
seemed to you a sufficient reason for omitting to perform a definite 
duty?’”’ “‘I have always tried to do my duty, even at great 
inconvenience to myself; but when it is a matter of life and 


death! . . .”’ 


Unheroic as Don Abbondio is, we cannot help feeling some 
sympathy with him. He is not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made, but when, goaded out of his usual 
respectfulness, he declares that it is all very well for the 
Cardinal, but that if he were in a poor priest’s shoes he 
would probably see things differently, we feel, as the Car- 
dinal does, that there is some justice in his words: 


‘Tt is only too true!’’ said Federigo, “‘ such is our wretched 
and terrible condition. We must exact rigorously from others 
what God knows if we should be ready to give ourselves! .. . 
Well, then, my son, my brother, since the errors of those in high 
places are often better known to others than to themselves; if you 
know that I, through cowardice, or for any consideration what- 
ever, have neglected some duty of mine, tell me so frankly, reprove 
me freely for my weaknesses, and then my words will have more 
power, because you will feel more vividly that they are not mine, 
but His Who can give both to you and to me the strength 
necessary to do what they prescribe.”” ‘‘ Oh, what a holy man! 
but what a tormentor!’’ thought Don Abbondio. Then he said 
aloud: *“‘Oh, my lord! are you joking with me? Who does 
not know your illustrious Excellency’s courage, your intrepid 
zeal?’’? And to himself he added: ‘‘ Only too well!”’ 


There are other more slightly-drawn characters who are 
depicted with equal humour. One of the best is that of 


the kind-hearted but domineering Donna Prassede, who 


befriends Lucia after her release from the castle of the 
“Unnamed”: 


It was well for Lucia that she was not the only person whom 
Donna Prassede had to do good to. Besides the rest of the house- 
hold, all of whom more or less needed direction and guidance, 
besides all the other opportunities she had of extending the same 
service, through pure goodwill, to many people for whom she had 
no responsibility, she also had five daughters, none of whom were 
at home, but who gave her more occasion for thought than if 
they had been. ‘Three were nuns, two married; and Donna 
Prassede naturally found herself with three convents and two 
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households to superintend; a vast and complicated undertaking. 
the more exhausting because two husbands, backed by fa 
mothers, and brothers, and three abbesses, supported by other 
dignitaries and by many nuns, were unwilling to accept her 
superintendence. 


Many more examples could be given of character. 
sketches like this. There is the Cardinal’s chaplain, whose 
life is one long struggle to persuade his superior to sur- 
round himself with the ceremony befitting his rank, and 
whose sense of propriety is continually being outraged by 
people who presume to address the Cardinal merely as 
“Sir”; Fra Cristoforo’s father, who has made his money 
in trade, and on whom any reference to the origin of his 
wealth has as dire an effect as the ghost of Banquo had 
on Macbeth; and the host of the village inn, who includes 
in his category of “honest men” those who “drink wine 
without criticizing it, pay the bill without haggling, don’t 
pick quarrels with the other customers, and, if they havea 
knife-thrust to give to anyone, go and wait for him out- 
side, away from the inn, so that the poor host is not mixed 
up 1n it.” 

In his treatment of historical material Manzoni differs 
in some respects from Scott. In 1] Promessi Sposi, the 
hero and heroine, and indeed many of the other characters, 
are of humble birth; in most of the Waverley novels the 
principal personages are of high rank and influential posi- 
tion. Hence it is natural that Scott should generally 
describe historical events from the point of view of those 
who took some prominent part in them, while Manzoni 
treats them with regard to their effect on the mass of the 

ople. He rb ives relatively more space to the 
amine and the plague which devastated Milanese territory 
in the seventeenth century than to the war for the Man- 
tuan succession, with which the people had little concern— 
except indeed those whose homes lay on the armies’ line of 
march, to whom it was an unmitigated disaster. Naturally, 
too, the issues involved in a war between a French Duke with 
Venetian allies on the one hand, and the Spanish rulers of 
Milan on the other, could not have been as interesting to 
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a patriotic Italian as the conflict between Jacobites and 
Hanoverians, or Covenanters and Royalists, was to a 
Scotsman. It is probably for these reasons that, instead 
of the stirring descriptions of battles which occur so often 
in the Waverley novels, we find in J Promessi Sposi no 
account of the war itself, except for a few paragraphs 
describing its origin and result, but a very terrible picture 
of the desolation of the countryside after the passing of 
the soldiers, and various incidental references to the fact 
that the Governor of Milan, being away at the war, did 
not take the necessary measures to cope with the famin 
and the plague. : 

In the actual arrangement of his material Manzoni is 
less skilful than Scott. The latter generally gives, in the 
first chapter or two, some account of the times in which 
his story is laid, painting in his historical background, so 
to speak, before bringing in his characters to play their 
parts, and afterwards lets the narrative go on uninter- 
ruptedly, referring the reader to notes at the end of the 
book for further explanations or illustrations of the text. 
Manzoni, on the other hand, plunges us into the midst 
of the story in the first chapter, oa to interrupt it later 
with long digressions in which he gives a detailed account 
of the life of the period, sometimes losing sight of his ficti- 
tious characters for a chapter or more ata time. This isa 
fault in the construction of the story, but one need not, like 
Goethe and other critics, wish to cut out the historical part 
for that reason. Manzoni himself says that his aim is not 
merely to describe the state of affairs as it affected his 
characters, but to give an accurate picture of the condition 
of society at the time of which he writes. 

In this he undoubtedly succeeds. The description of 
the plague, in particular, not only makes a strong ap 
to the reader’s compassion, but sheds a vivid light on the 
conditions of life and habits of thought of the seventeenth 
century. We are told that the infection was first brought 
by the German troops who marched through Milanese 
territory, and that it spread rapidly because of the ignor- 
ance of the people, who refused to believe that it could be 
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communicated by contact. They preferred to give cr. 
dence to all kinds of fantastic rumours, attributing it to 
sorcery, or to the deliberate malice of foreign conspirators, 
or other enemies of the community. One very prevalen 
belief was that it was spread by smearing the streets, the 
walls of the houses, the seats in the churches, and anythj 
which the general public might have occasion to touch, 
with some venomous ointment, or, alternatively, by scatter. 
ing powders which had magical and poisonous properties 
Anyone who was suspected of being an untore, or poisoner, 
was liable to be mobbed, and Manzoni quotes two in¢i- 
dents of this kind, which would be ludicrous but for the 
real danger to those involved in them. On one occasion 
an old man who, before sitting down in church, dusted his 
seat with his cloak was set upon by a hostile crowd; and 
on another, one of a party of foreign tourists, who were 
admiring the Cathedral, put out his hand to feel if the 
walls were really of marble, and was immediately suspected 
of trying to “anoint” them. 

The efforts of the authorities to check the spread of the 
plague were continually impeded by the hostility of the 
people, who concealed cases of illness in their houses, bribed 
the doctors not to report them, and would have died un- 
attended in their homes rather than submit themselves to 
the tender mercies of the monatti. Those officials, whose 
business it was to convey the sick to the lazaretto and to 
bury the dead, seem to have been drawn from the dregs of 


the population, and to have used their office as an oppor- 


tunity for plunder and excesses of every kind. The fol } 


— passage gives a striking picture of the state of the 
city after the plague had been raging for some time: 


Since by this time perhaps two-thirds of the citizens were dead, 
and many of the rest ill or gone away, the concourse of 
out-of-doors was reduced almost to nothing, and of the few who 
went about the streets, perhaps not one would be met with, in 
a long circuit, in whom something strange could not be seen, which 
indicated plainly the sad change which had come about. . «+ 
The majority carried in one hand a stick, some even a pistol, 3 
a warning to anyone who might try to come too near them; i 
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the other perfumed lozenges, or perforated balls of metal or wood, 
with sponges inside steeped in aromatic vinegar; and as they went 
along they put them to their noses from time to time, or held 
them there continuously. Everyone, as he walked, had enough 
to do to avoid the loathsome and deadly obstacles with which 
the ground was strewn, and in some places even encumbered; 
everyone tried to keep in the middle of the road for fear of some 
other more disgusting and deadly weight that might be thrown 
from the windows; for fear of the venomous powders which were 
said to be often thrown down from them on the passers-by; for 
fear of the walls, which might be “‘ anointed.’’ ‘This ignorance, 
brave where it should have been prudent, and fearful where there 
was no need, added trouble to trouble, and aroused false terrors 
in compensation for the reasonable and salutary ones it had with- 
stood at the beginning. 


Of Manzoni’s style a foreigner is not the best judge, but 
Italians are enthusiastic in its praise. His vocabulary is 
extraordinarily rich and varied, and the occasional use of 
poetic or archaic words adds dignity to the language with- 
out in any way detracting from the simplicity and direct- 
ness with which the story is told. The language is inter- 
esting for another reason. Manzoni originally wrote the 
book in the dialect of his native Milan, but later, realizin 
the greater claim of Tuscan to be the literary language of 
ltaly, he revised it, removing everything distinctively 
Milanese and substituting for it the Tuscan idiom. The 
importance of this change can hardly be exaggerated. The 
bond of language, more than anything else, has kept 
Italians together when political unity was far off, and they 
owe a special debt of gratitude to every great writer who, 
by enshrining that language in a masterpiece of literature, 
has given it a vitality which it might not otherwise have 
had. For this reason, if for no other, Manzoni can claim 
a place second only to Dante’s in the literary history of his 
country. What Dante did for the Italian language by 
writing his great poem in the vernacular instead of in 
Latin, Manzoni did for national unity by subordinating the 
claims of his own dialect to those of Dante’s Tuscan. 
Indeed, it would not be inappropriate to apply to him the 
words which Carlyle used of Dante, words which remain 
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essentially true however out-of-date the political ally. 
sions in them may be: 


Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a nation that it get ap 
articulate voice; that it produce a man who will speak forth 
melodiously what the heart of it means! Italy, for example—poor 
Italy lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appearing in any 
protocol or treaty as a unity at all; yet the noble Italy is actuall 
one: Italy produced its Dante; Italy can speak! The Czar of 
the Russias, he is strong, with so many bayonets, Cossacks and 
cannons; and does a great feat in keeping such a tract of earth 
politically together; but he cannot yet speak. . . . His cannons 
and Cossacks will all have rusted into nonentity, while that 
Dante’s voice is still audible. The nation that has a Dante is 
bound together as no dumb Russia can be. 


C. M. BOWEN, 
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BOETHIUS AND 
SCHOLASTICISM 


HE life of Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius may 
be regarded as a tragedy and as a triumph. His 
is commemorated in the title, commonly allowed to 
him, of “ the last of the Romans”; that he was the first of 
the Scholastics constitutes his triumph. The ill-fated 
attempt of Boethius to save the Roman senate from the fury 
of Theodoric the Goth has proved so fascinating a theme 
that historians have been led, I think, to give but little 
consideration to his influence on the history of thought; yet 
this is surely his greater claim to immortality. He died in 
a forlorn endeavour to save what was doomed to perish— 
the freedom of the Roman people; but he spent his life in 
the work of preserving and transmitting to future ages that 
which was destined to endure, all that was best in the 
wisdom of antiquity. 

The year of his birth is symbolical of the part that 
Boethius was to play in history. The first half of the fifth 
century saw the amen Empire in the West tottering to its 
fall under the repeated onslaughts of the barbarians. The 
final crash came in the year 476 when Odoacer entered 
Ravenna at the head of his victorious troops, despatched 
Romulus, “the little Augustus,” with contemptuous 
clemency into a pleasant exile at Lucullanum, and with the 

dging assent of the Emperor Zeno assumed the title of 
atrician, with full sway over Goths and Romans in Italy. 
In or about this year Boethius was born. It was a tran- 
sitional period in the development of Western civilization, 
a period in which new elements were in process of assimila- 
tion, the old order of things was passing away. Such a time 
called for a mediator, for a mind not creative necessarily, 
but discriminating, a mind at the same time retentive of 
the old and appreciative of the new, capable of adapting the 
one to the other. To such a task Boethius, by his ante- 
cedents, by his character, and by his attainments, was 
eminently and providentially suited. 
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His family, the Anicii, converted to Christianity in the 
days of Constantine, were in the foremost rank of the 
Roman nobility,* and, amidst a degenerate class in which jt 
is difficult to recognize the descendants of the venerable 
senate of antiquity, had always stood out as the great cham- 
pions of Roman freedom and independence. Aurelius 
Manlius Boethius, the father of Severinus, was among the 
trusted servants of Odoacer, under whom he held the office 
of consul. We may well believe that Severinus from his 
earliest years was taught by his father to admire and to 
regret the greatness of Rome now passing away. The 
young Roman nobleman, in accompanying his father to the 
senate-house, must often have seen traces of the da 
done to the city by the pillage of the Goths under Alaric a 
generation before, and he may have asked wonderingly of 
his father why he served under a barbarian king. From 
him he may have learned the ideal of a Roman state restored 
to its former grandeur by the assimilation into it of the new 
and vigorous blood of the barbarians, while the Roman 
“imperium ” would still be the bond of the world-civiliza- 
tion—an ideal conceived by Theodoric, but realized only 
three centuries later through the genius of Charlemagne. 
But far greater than the influence of his father, who died 
when the child was only twelve, seems to have been that of 


his guardian and father-in-law Symmachus. Of this great | 


man Boethius always speaks in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. Grandson of the great orator of Gratian’s time, he 
had been consul in the year 485, and had endeared himself 
to the hearts of the Romans by his magnificent generosity. 
He was a firm adherent of Christianity and the leader of 
Catholic orthodoxy in Rome against the Gothic Arians. 
While acquiescing in the domination of the barbarians, he 
evinced his enthusiasm for the Rome of the past by a 
a history of Rome. A keen student of the philosophy 

antiquity, he was one of the most cultured men of his day.T 
With such a teacher as this, the young Boethius, gifted 
already with talents beyond the ordinary, must early have 


* Cf. St. Jerome, Ep. cxxx (P. L., xxii, 1107). 
t Anecdoton Holderi (Ed. Usener, Leipzig, 1877). 
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conceived that love of philosophy and learning which was 
his principal characteristic through life. 

If the description of the state of Roman society given us 
by St. Jerome* and Ammianus Marcellinust at the 

inning of the fifth century is equally true of its last few 
decades, then Severinus Boethius must have been very un- 
like the majority of his Roman contemporaries. These 
writers draw an unattractive picture of a lazy and pleasure- 
loving aristocracy, dead to all public spirit, caring little for 
the vanished glory of the Roman state except in so far as 
political changes affected their private incomes, whose 
test if not sole interest in life was the struggle between 
the Green and the Blue faction for supremacy in the circus. 
Literary endeavour was at a low ebb, the political apathy of 
the age finding its counterpart in a fifth-century Latin 
literature, which, while it attempted to reproduce the beauty 
of form admired in the classics, appears to us as a debased 
culture in which poverty of ideas is veiled under an 
exaggerated and inartistic form of rhetoric. Philosophy, 
too, seems to have found few devotees among the Romans 
of the fifth century. Beyond the encyclopedic work of 
Martianus Capella,t valuable more as a store-house of 
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information than as a contribution to original thought, 
these troublous years in Rome’s history produced little or 


§ nothing in the realm of thought. Our young philosopher, 


therefore, had probably few intimate friends of his own age, 
rose more pleasure and profit from the grave conversa- 
tion of his guardian, Symmachus, and other Romans of the 
old school than from the company of his dissolute contem- 
poraries. How few his real friends were, he found to his 
cost in the days of adversity that were to come. 

Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia, and Cassiodorus, the secre- 
tary of Theodoric, speak very highly of the extraordinary 
gifts of Boethius. Allowance must be made, it is true, for 
a certain fulsome exaggeration which, as we have said, is 
characteristic of the period; but he must have been a youth 
Prt Fag <> aa ad Eustochium (P. L., xxii, 394 seq.) ; ad Ageru- 


t Rerum gestarum, lib. xxviii. Cf. Augustine, De civitate Dei, book i. 
} De Nuptiis Philologia et Mercurii. 
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of uncommon brilliance of whom Ennodius, his admirin, 
kinsman, could say that “while still a boy he was old jn 
industry,” that “from his earliest years incessant study was 
his recreation and the writings of others his delight,” tha 
“he had attained in his youth to a degree of learning that 
few of his elders reached even in their old age.”* Np 
branch of learning seems to have been neglected by this 
ardent young student, who devoured with avidity all the 
stored-up wisdom of ages that he could find in the well. 
furnished library of his father’s palace. He could not have 
been more than thirty when CassiodorusT attributed t 
him works on music, astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, 
mechanics, and philosophy. “In fact,” continues the irre. 
pressible secretary, “all the rich treasures of Greek learning 
and art have been given to Rome —- your industry; 
so clearly and eloquently have you translated these works 
that their authors, had they known both, would have pre- 
ferred your work to their own.” 

He himself tells ust of his youth spent in the study of the 
most varied departments of knowledge, and his versatility is 
sufficiently shown by the catalogue of his authentic works, 
His principal object, however, seems to have been to render 
accessible to his countrymen the treasures of Greek philo- 
sophy. For this task he was well equipped, for he possessed 
a knowledge of Greek profound and rare enough in thos 
days to attract the special comment of his contemporaries. 
He proposed to translate with commentaries all the works 
of Plato and Aristotle.§ How far he fulfilled his purpose 
we do notknow. That he was thoroughly conversant with 
the works of Plato no one who has read the Consolatio could 
fail to recognize. But we have no translation of them from 
his pen. He seems to have devoted his attention principally 
to the dialectics of Aristotle, and it is probable that he trans- 
lated the whole of the Organon. Of the five translations, 
however, which are commonly attributed to him, only two, 
those of the Predicamenta and of the De interpretatione, 








* Ep. vii, 13 (P. L., Ixiii, 119, 120). t Var., i, 45 (P. L., Lxix, 539-549) 
t Cons. Phil., i, m. 2; i, p. 2, 4. 
§ In Libr, de Interpr., ed. sec., lib. ii (P. L., Ixiv, 433 C-D), 
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of with the respective commentaries, seem to be certainly 
suthentic.* Porphyry’s Introduction to the Categories 


had already been translated by Victorinus, and upon this 
version Boethius wrote a commentary. But, dissatisfied 
with the work of his predecessor, he produced a version 
of his own with fuller and more detailed explanations. 

We may not agree with the exuberant Cassiodorus that 
the Greek sages would have preferred these translations to 
the originals; but still it would be difficult to exaggerate 
their supreme importance, for they formed the nucleus of 
the philosophical library of the early scholastics. In fact 
they were the sole sources of Aristotelian philosophy acces- 
sible to the medieval schoolmen until the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Those who treat with tolerant contempt 
the subtleties of medieval philosophers and smile at the 
interminable controversies that raged over the question of 
universals will hardly acknowledge the importance of 
Boethius’ commentaries upon the Isagoge. But the philo- 
sopher who sees in this difficult question the vital problem 
of the validity of our intellectual knowledge will recognize 
here one more debt of scholastic philosophy to Boethius. 
For it is in his second commentary upon this work that he 
clearly proposes the problem, apparently favouring the 
Aristotelian solution.t 

Other smaller logical treatises of Boethius—De syllo- 
gismo categorico, De syllogismo hypothetico, De Divisione 
and De Differentiis topicis, together with his commentary 
upon the Topica of Cicero, also find a prominent place 
among the school-books of the Middle Ages, while his 
treatises on Music and Arithmetic were long used as texts 
in the schools. It might seem strange, given the strongly 
Platonic bent of his masterpiece, the Consolatio, that in his 
work of translation and commentaries Boethius should have 
occupied himself if not exclusively, at any rate principally, 
with the dialectic of Aristotle. I think this fact finds its 
explanation in another series of works in which the 


* Grabmann, Gesch. der Scholastischen Methode, i, 150, n. 3 (Freiburg, 


t In Porph. a se trans. Comm., lib. i (P. L., Ixiv, 85 C.). 
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“scholastic” genius of Boethius becomes still more 
apparent. I mean the theological tractates. 

Gottfried Arnold in his Kirchengeschichte* points to the 
catalogue of Boethius’ philosophical works as an undeniable 
proof that he was a pagan and could not have written on 
Catholic theology. The Pietist school of the eighteenth 
century shrank from the application of philosophical prin- 
ciples to the truths of revelation, and, above all, the fact 
that Boethius had recourse to philosophy for consolation 
during the tedious hours of his exile at Pavia seemed to 
them to show conclusively that he could not have been a 
Christian. It is not within the scope of this short article 
even to outline the proof of the authenticity of the theo- 
logical tractates. That at least two of them were written by 
Boethius may be said now to have been proved beyond 
doubt.f But it is particularly interesting to note that where 
the Pietist saw an evidence of paganism the Catholic sees 
rather the characteristic of the sholoatic theologian. 

The attitude of Christian theologians towards the philo- 
sophy of paganism underwent interesting changes during 
the first five centuries. St. Justin did not hesitate to recog- 
nize in Plato a pagan thinker inspired by God.ft At the 
other extreme Tertullian vehemently deprecates any appeal 
to philosophical argument, for between the Christian and 
the philosopher there is no point of contact: ‘ Quid ergo 
Athenis et Hierosolymis, quid academiz et Ecclesia, quid 
hereticis et Christianis!”§ But the saner current of opinion 
was destined to prevail, and the method whereby the prin- 
a of Greek philosophy were used in the investigation 
of revealed truth found its greatest exponent in St. Augus- 
tine. But during the whole of this period it is always Plato 
who is highest in favour, and it is to Plato and the Neo- 
platonists that Augustine has recourse to vindicate the 
Christian faith in the eyes of the unbeliever.|| It was not 
until the period of the Trinitarian and Christological 
heresies that Aristotle came into his own, and that in a very 


* Frankfort, 1729 ; tom. i, p. 286. +t By the Anécdoton Holderi, ed. at, 
t 2 Apol., 8, 10,13; 1 Apol, 44. § Prescr. her., 7. 
|| See Contra Acad.,, iii; c. 20, 
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inauspicious manner. His dialectic became a formidable 
weapon in the hands of Arians, Nestorians, and Mono- 
physites. That this arm could be equally effective in the 
defence of orthodoxy, that the cold logic of Aristotle was 
necessary in order to crystallize into philosophical formule 
the truths of revelation, was seen clearly and demonstrated 
in the East by Leontius of Byzantium,*in the West by 
Boethius. 

It would be difficult to find a more concise statement of 
the position of the scholastic philosopher with regard to 
revealed truth than that given by Boethius in his treatise 
De Trinitate. The dogmas of faith stand firmly on their 
own ground, and it is not the office of the theologian to 
prove them by rational arguments, for these at most can 
have but a confirmatory value. “Quod si,” he writes, 
“sententie fidei fundamentis sponte firmtssime opitulante 

tia divina idonea argumentorum adiumenta prestitimus, 
lu perfecti operis letitia remeabit unde venit effectus.”T 
Nor need the philosopher expect to arrive at a full under- 
standing of the truths of God, for there are mysteries which 
the human mind cannot grasp. “Sane tantum a nobis 
queri oportet quantum humane rationis intuitus ad divini- 
tatis valet celsa conscendere.”{ With these limitations 
human reason is able to investigate the dogmas of our faith 
and to present them in logical form. “ Investigatam 
diutissime questionem, quantum nostre mentis igniculum 
lux divina dignata est, formatam rationibus ... eilenedien 


vobis . . . curavi.”§ The shorter treatise Utrum Pater 


et Filius . . . ends with the significant phrase, “fidem si 
poteris et rationem coniunge.” || The far-reaching influence 
of Boethius cannot be better illustrated than by acomparison 
of the above passages with the famous introduction of St. 
Anselm to his Proslogium: “ Non tento Domine penetrare 
altitudinem tuam, quia nullatenus comparo illi intellectum 
meum. ... Neque enim quero intelligere ut credam, 


sed credo ut intelligam.” 


* Almost a contemporary of Boethius. 
t Peiper's edition (Teubner, Leipzig, 1871), p. 163. 
Ibid., p. 150. § Ilbid., p. 149. 
| Peiper, p. 167. q P.L., clviii, 227 B-C, 
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The book against Eutyches and Nestorius furnished q 
model for the dogmatic treatises of the scholastics, and is 
used by dogmatic theologians at the present day to expound 
the doctrine of the hypostatic union. Beginning with a 
careful analysis of the concepts of “ nature” and “ person,” 
of which he gives here the celebrated definitions universally 
adopted by the schoolmen, Boethius proceeds by the aid of 
Aristotelian dialectic to establish with masterly precision the 
midway position held by the orthodox Catholic doctrine 
between the two excesses of the Nestorians and the Mono- 
physites. The popularity of these tractates throughout the 
whole of the scholastic period is shown by the number of 
manuscripts with glosses and commentaries which the 
medieval libraries contained.* Among the most famous 
of their commentators we may mention Gilbert de la Porrée 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

But Boethius was not destined to spend the whole of his 
life, as no doubt he would have wished, in the seclusion of 
his library. His talents had early attracted the notice of 
Theodoric, and the retiring student was soon drawn into the 
turmoil of public life. It is not our purpose to follow him 
in his political career, to watch his meteoric rise to the 
highest power in Rome, to discuss the causes of his sudden 
downfall. In the year 523 or 524 we find him an exile at 
Pavia meditating on the emptiness of human joys. If the 
studies of his prosperous days gave to scholasticism a great 
part of the material for its development, if in his palatial 
library he set out the method to be followed in reconciling 
reason with the dogmas of faith, the time of his adversity 
was still more fruitful. For it was during his sorrowful 
exile, while he sat awaiting the messenger who would tell 
him that he was to die, that he gave to the world his great 
treatise of natural ethics, a work which brought him undy- 
ing fame—the Consolation of Philosophy. 

he pessimistic doctrines of the Reformers gave rise to 
a distrust of the powers of reason, which bore fruit in the 
exaggerated mysticism of the eighteenth century. It was 
among the Protestants of this period that the first voice was 


* Cf. Grabmann, of. cit., p. 166 seq. 
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raised to cast a doubt upon the Christianity of Boethius. 
The spectacle of a Christian seeking consolation in the 
conclusions of heathenish philosophy was to them quite 
unintelligible. We have referred already to the opinion 
of Gottfried Arnold. Others following the same line of 
thought have accused Boethius of paganism, rationalism,* 
or at least of an intellectual indifference with regard to 
Christianity.f It is curious that St. Anselm has met with 
the same reproachf on the ground of his Monologium and 
Proslogium, which, in the words of their author, “ad hoc 
maxime facta sunt ut quod fide tenemus de divina natura 
et eius personis preter Incarnationem, necessariis rationibus 
sine Scripture auctoritate probari possit.”§ What the 
t Archbishop of Canterbury did with regard to the 
truths of theodicy, Boethius sought to achieve in the sphere 
of ethical science. The Consolatio presents a reasoned 
nthesis of moral philosophy and natural theology, in 
which the conclusions of pagan philosophers are knit 
together into a harmonious whole under the censorship of 
a Christian mind. And in this again Boethius has rendered 
incalculable service to scholasticism. 

Philosophy, appearing in the guise of a stately matron 
to Boethius as he bemoans his fate in exile, leads him by 
gentle stages from the consideration of his misery to the 
contemplation of God, in the vision of whom consists man’s 
supreme beatitude. He is unreasonable to quarrel with 
Fortune, who is notoriously fickle, foolish to lament the 


loss of her benefits, which can never give true happiness. 


What seems to be evil is not really so when we take into 
account the Providence of God, who will not allow man to 
be tried beyond his strength, who disposes all things to 
good, and knowing all things, even our free acts and inner- 
most thoughts, is the judge, the saviour and the father of 
all mankind. Such is the general theme of the last work of 
* E.g., Obbarius in the Preface to his edition, cap. ii (Jena, 1843). 
f Nitzsch, Das System des Boethius (Berlin, 1860). 
Bouchitté, Le rationalisme chrétien a la fin de Ponziéme siécle (Paris, 
1842), quoted by J. G. Suttner, Boethius der letzte Romer, p. 33, nm. 32 


(Eichstatt, 1852). 
§ De fide Trinitatis (P. L., clxviii, 272 C-D). 
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Boethius. Not once does the name of Christ occur, not 
once does the author invoke the authority of Scripture, 
The philosophy of Plato, of Aristotle, of the Neoplatonists, 
of the Stoics, is utilized by this eclectic Christian, who 
moderates and corrects their views to bring them into 
harmony with the doctrine of Christ. 

He is a Platonist in his conception of the supreme good, 
and of God who rules all things by love, from whom all 
things have their being; but the dualism of Plato finds no 
place in the system of the Christian philosopher. The 
highest good for Boethius is no mere abstraction : it is God 
Himself.* The maker of the universe is called “con- 
ditor,” “ artifex,” but Boethius requires no material subject 
for the action of God, and the axiom “nihil ex nihilo” js 
interpreted of the efficient and not of the material cause. 
Like St. Augustine he takes from Plato the doctrine of the 
exemplary cause, but with this God is identified, “pul- 
chrum pulcherrimus ipse mundum mente gerens.” The 
influence of Aristotle is less apparent here than in the earlier 
works of the Roman philosopher, and in view of the express 
desire of Boethius to reconcile the opinions of Plato with 
those of the Stagyrite,§ it is not surprising that little stress 
is laid upon the characteristic doctrines of the latter. 
Nevertheless a passing reference to universals seems to 
reveal a leaning towards the Aristotelian view,|! while in the 
treatment of the nature of chance the authority of Aristotle 
is explicitly invoked. The question of the perpetuity 
of the world is touched upon by Boethius with truly 
“ scholastic” caution. This point was the subject of lively 
discussion during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
For the Christian philosopher there could be no doubt as 
to the fact that the world is temporal: it was the philoso- 


phical demonstration of the fact that presented the difi- _ 


culty. According to St. Thomas Aquinas no purely 


philosophical argument can prove that the world hada | 


beginning, and he reproves the attitude of those theolo- 


* Cons, Phii,, iii, pr. 10. ¢ V, pr. I. 
III, m. 9. See In libr. de Interpr., l. ¢. 
V, pr. 6. V, pr. I. 
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gians who tried to dispose of the doctrine of Aristotle on 
merely rational grounds. Boethius contents himself with 
pointing out that whatever opinion be held on the subject 
the perpetuity of the world must always differ essentially 
from the immutable eternity of God*—an observation 
curiously overlooked by many of the early Fathers.t 
The position of Boethius is vindicated by St. Thomas him- 
self in the opusculum De eternitate mundi contra mur- 
murantes.T 

His doctrine concerning Providence and Fate is clearly 
inspired by Proclus; but, again, the extravagances of the 
Neoplatonist are corrected by our philosopher. The God 
of Boethius is indeed inaccessible, inasmuch as the human 
mind cannot fully grasp his nature and perfections, but the 
complicated hierarchy of beings by which Proclus and 
Plotinus had endeavoured to establish contact between 
God and the creature is dismissed in one sentence as an idle 
and unnecessary speculation.§ Providence for Boethius is 
the divine intellect itself considered as directing all things 
to their end. From this all-seeing disposition of Provi- 
dence descends the concatenation of cause and effect which 
the ancients called Fate.|| Let St. Thomas expound for 
us the doctrine of the first of the scholastics: ‘ Divina 
Providentia per causas medias suos effectus exsequitur; 
potest ergo ipsa ordinatio effectuum dupliciter considerari. 
Uno modo secundum quod est in ipso Deo; et sic ipsa 
ordinatio effectuum vocatur Providentia. Secundum vero 


- quod preedicta ordinatio consideratur in mediis causis a Deo 


ordinatis ad aliquos effectus producendos, sic habet rationem 
Fati; et hoc est quod Boethius dicit in libro 4 de Con- 
solatione.”'@ 

The moral doctrines of the Stoics are freely reproduced 
in the Consolatio, but with notable modifications. Boethius, 


* V, pr. 6. Here occurs the famous definition of Eternity. 

t &.g., Athanasius, Orat, I contra Arianos (P. G., xxvi, 72); Greg. Nyss., 
ntr, Eunom., lib. i (P. G., xlv, 364). 

} Ed. Parm., xvi, 320. 

§ IV, pr. 6, 

i lbid. 

{ Sum. Theol., i, q. 116, art. 2 (in corpore). 
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whatever may have been said by some critics,* is free from 
the taint of Pantheism; and the Stoic pride in virtue is met 
with an exhortation to ask the grace of God by humble 
prayer,t “que (preces) cum recte sunt, inefficaces esse 
non possunt.” 

It is not possible to enumerate here the numerous 
definitions, phrases, and axioms in this work which have 
passed into the vocabulary of the scholastics. Boethius 
may rightly be said to have formed the language of 
scholasticism by his translations and commentaries of 
Aristotle, by his theological tractates, and by the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy.§ Similarly it is impossible to con- 
sider in detail the various objections which have been raised 
against the Christianity of Boethius on the ground of 
certain passages of his masterpiece. They rest on a mis- 
understanding of the author’s aim and of the relation of 
reason to Christian dogma. When once it is recognized 
that it is permissible and even praiseworthy in the Chris- 
tian philosopher to prescind temporarily from divine 
revelation, in order to seek in the fruits of unaided human 
thought a justification and a confirmation of the dogmas 
of faith, then the reticences and even the defects of the 
Consolatio become intelligible. We shall not then expect 
to find in a work of this character such doctrines as the 
resurrection of the body, though the immortality of the soul 
will be firmly asserted. Of the origin of the human soul 
Boethius might well doubt, for Pt, a greater than he 
had not been certain.|| To discourse of original sin, of the 
necessity of grace and of redemption, is outside the province 
of the philosopher as such, for these things we know only 
from the Word of God. And yet Boethius does not suc- 
ceed entirely in repressing the theologian in order to give 
full play to the philosopher. When Philosophy speaks of 
God, “who ruleth all things mightily and ordereth all 

* E.g., Obbarius, /. c. t V, pr. 3. 

t V, pr. 6 (circa finem). 
i To illustrate both the}isources of the De Consolatione Philosophia and its 
influence on the history of philosophy is the principal object of an annotated 
edition of that work by the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue, which the writer of 


these lines has completed and prepared for publication. 
| Cf, e.g., St. Augustine, Retract. i, c. 1 (P. L., xxxii, 587). 
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things sweetly,” the Christian, recognizing the familiar 
words of the book of Wisdom, replies with enthusiasm : 
“Multo magis hec ipsa quibus uteris verba delectant.”* 
Terms proper to Christian theology, such as “gratia 
divina,” ‘ preedestinatio divina,” “arbitrii libertas,” occur 
to him quite naturally, and the philosopher allows the 
theologian for one moment to appear on the surface. 

It has been asked why Boethius should have sought solace 
in the speculations of philosophy and not in meditation on 
the mysteries of the Christian faith. It is, in the first place, 

tuitous to suppose that in the last hours of his life 
Boethius was not comforted by the thought of Redemption, 
fortified by the rites of the Catholic Church. Such com- 
forts, however, did not call for a treatise to render them 
vivid either to himself or to posterity. But to one whose 
whole life had been devoted to philosophy, to one who had 
made it his special aim to hand on to future ages the fruits 
of ancient thought, and to utilize them in the service of 
the Christian religion, what more natural than to inscribe 
his last work The Consolation of Philosophy? 

I have endeavoured to portray Boethius as standing at 
the portals that separate the new world from the old, saving 
the treasures of antiquity from the ruins of paganism, and 
showing by his example how they might be used to build 
up the synthesis of Catholic theology which is the glory of 
scholasticism. If the picture is imperfect, at any rate these 
lines may serve as a reminder of one who throughout the 
Middle Ages was counted second only to Aristotle as “ the 


Philosopher,” yet to-day is in danger of being forgotten. 
GEORGE D. SMITH. 


* III, pr. 12, 
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THE LAST CENTURY } i 


be genius of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century, in 
so far as it concerned itself with the arts, inclined to 
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the Drama and Poetry rather than to Fiction. The roll-cal} por 


of Irish novelists, North and South, is, however, a curiously 
interesting and varied one. The tendency of Irish fiction 
in the course of the century was to break away from 
the burlesque of sentiment or humour which represented 
Irish character to English readers, and to endeavour to 
obtain an approximation to truth in Irish life. Time and 
again, though, the stage Irishman has thrust himself 
between the pages of the Hibernian novel. 

Too much moralist and pragmatist to be an artist, 
Maria Edgeworth, though born in 1767, is of the Nine- 
teenth Century as a fictionist, since her first adult novel, 
Castle Rackrent, appeared in 1800. It was published 
anonymously and written with her father’s assistance. The 
book had a swift success because of its vigorous descrip- 
tions of Irish life, and the second edition appeared with 
the writer’s name on it. Castle Rackrent was followed 
by Belinda in 1801. Most of Miss Edgeworth’s writing 
was done at Edgeworthstown, in the common sitting- 
room, amidst all kinds of domestic distractions and inter- 
ruptions. She submitted everything to her father, who 
frequently inserted passages of his own. Here she poured 
out Popular Tales, The Modern Griselda, Leonora, Tales 
of Fashionable Life, Harrington, and Ormond. Miss 
Edgeworth made frequent visits to London, where she met 
all the leading literary folk of the day. She made a tour 
of Scotland in 1805, where she was cordially received 
by the Wizard of the North, who, in the preface to his 
collected works, declared that her descriptions of Ins 
character had encouraged him to make a similar experi- 
ment upon Scottish character in the Waverley Novels. 
After a period of trouble and debt, arising from the cir 
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cumstances of her brother Lovell, Miss Edgeworth took 


N up writing again after a long interregnum, beginning her 
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last novel, Helen, about 1830. By then her vogue had 

become outworn. Miss Edgeworth died deeply lamented 

by the peasants round Edgeworthstown, to whom she had 
iven friendship and aid. 

Another famous woman writer, Lady Morgan, was 
born on Christmas Day, 1785. At an early age she 
became very popular as an entertainer, as she could dance, 
sing, and play on the harp. She soon began to write 
verse of a sentimental nature, and published her first 
volume in 1801. Spurred on by the success in fiction of 
Fanny Burney, she took to prose, and wrote in 1804 
St. Clair, or the Heiress of Desmond, a flimsy imitation 
of Goethe’s pathetic Sorrows of Werther. In the follow- 
ing year appeared her Novice of St. Dominick in four 
a a poor thing also, which had some success. Pitt 
read it with interest in his last illness. She became 
famous with The Wild Irish Girl, which, clotted with sen- 
timent, had still passages of considerable beauty. Philips, 
her publisher, wot ous it as being too national and rebel in 
expression, but when Johnson, Miss Edgeworth’s pub- 
lisher, offered her three hundred guineas for it, Philips 
claimed and secured the right of publication. The book 
became a subject of acute political controversy, and its 
author was acclaimed by her friends as Glorvina—the 
name of the romance’s heroine. Her next novel, The 
Missionary, sold for the large sum, in those days, of £400, 
and was later reconstructed, and renamed Luxama the 
Prophetess. Known to that generation as Miss Sydney 
Owenson, she married in 1814 Sir Thomas Charles 
Morgan, and acquired the name which has come down the 
years. Her husband was surgeon to her patron, the 
Marquis of Abercorn, of whose household she was a mem- 
ber. She began her wedded life by writing O’Donnell, a 
National Tale, which earned the generous praise of Sir 
Walter Scott. The book brought her £500—and the 
attacks of the Quarterly Review. Her next novel, 
Florence McCarthy, sold for twice as much. It carica- 
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tured her fiercest critic, Croker, as Councillor Con Crow. |. 


ley. With her reputation made, she came to London and 
became the intimate friend of that divergent pair, Lady 
Cork and Lady Caroline Lamb. In 1827 appeared The 
O’Briens and the O?Flaherties, which expressed emphatic 
Emancipation views.. Lord Melbourne bestowed on 
her a pension of £300 a year, in 1837, in acknowl 
ment of services rendered by her to the world of 
Letters. 

The brothers John and Michael Banim, who remain a 
permanent glory to Irish literature because of the restraint 
and beauty of their art as writers, resolved in the year 
1822 to attempt for the Celts what Scott had done for the 
Caledonians, and to dissever from Irish fiction rhodomon- 
tade and buffoonery. The first fruits of their joint deter- 
mination were the The O’Hara Tales. The Banims, 
however, found it best to pursue their own separate bents. 
John wrote The Boyne Water, The Disowned, The Anglo- 
Irish, and other fine stories. Michael was the author of 
The Croppy, The Ghost Hunter and his Family, Father 
Connell, The Mayor of Windgap, and other remarkable 
tales. The brothers succeeded in their task of giving 
dignity to Irish fiction and distinction to their native town, 
Kilkenny. 

William Carleton, born at Prillish, Co. Tyrone, in 
1794, is another famous writer whose work appears in 
the nineteenth century. His Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry was published in 1830. There are many 
books to his name. It will suffice to name the most out- 
standing of them—The Black Prophet, Farodorougha the 
Miser, Redmond O’Hanlon, the Irish Rapparee, The 
Squanders of Castle Squander, and, most popular and 
beloved of all, Willy Reilly and his Dear Colleen Bawn. 
Carleton has been accused of defaming the Irish peasantry, 
since he depicted some of them as being considerably less 
than the angels, but it may be inferred that he was only 
cruel to be kind, preferring that his country should not 
become an island of idyllic illusions. Severe on Irish 
vices, he was enthusiastic about Irish virtues as proven in 
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The Dear Colleen Bawn. In humorous vein his most 


travagant story is Paddy-go-Easy. 

r ae caches of striking "amelie Charles Robert 
Maturin, was born in Dublin, from a family of French 
extraction. He obtained a scholarship at Trinity, and, 
entering the ministry of the Church.by law established, he 
became curate, first of Loughrea, and afterwards of 
St. Peter’s, Diblin. Not content with the remuneration 
from his curacy, he set up a school. It did not prosper 

tly; so he took to literature as dramatist and novelist. 

e produced three romances in pretty quick succession— 
The Fatal Revenge, or the Family of Montorio, The 
Wild Irish Boy, and The Milesian Chief. They appeared 
under the pseudonym of Dennis Jasper Murphy. His 
best-known novel was Melmoth the Wanderer. Mon- 
torio was of the Mrs. Radcliffe School; The Wild Irish 
Boy was an extravaganza; The Milesian Chief was an 
infelicitous mixture of both. His novel Women, or 
Pour et Contre, has value in showing a shrewd insight into 
the Irish society of his time and revealing his true opinions. 
Melmoth towers above his other creations. It has been 
described as a compound of Faust and The Wandering 
Jew; but it had distinct points of originality and was very 
powerful in its evocation of awe and terror. Melmoth 
exercised a marked influence on the young Romantic 
School in France, and drew a sequel from Balzac, which 
was somewhat in the nature of a parody. By some critics 
Maturin’s last novel, The Albigenses, was considered his 
best. It had passages of eloquence, but too much poetry 
for good prose. 

Samuel Lover, like Maturin, was as much of a play- 
wright as a fictionist, and made a name also by his paint- 
ing. His first book, Legends and Stories of Ireland, was 
illustrated by himself. Six years later he published his 
first novel, Rory O’More, a National Romance. At Lady 
Blessington’s receptions in London he became known to 
Dickens and others, with whom he was associated in the 
foundation of Bentley’s Miscellany. His Handy Andy, 
which had enormous popularity in England, was regarded 
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there as a faithful picture of the genus Irishman. It js, 
gross burlesque, its humour depending on absurdities 
which would commend it to the modern “ movie» 
picture. 

A far different interpreter of Irish character was Geral 
Griffin, born in Dublin in 1803. Working at fiction op 
the suggestion of the Banims, he wrote Holland Tide an 
three other tales, which, published together, made a con. 
siderable success. This was followed by Tales of th 
Munster Festivals. His finest work, The Colle gians, wa 
published anonymously in 1829. On it Dion Boucicaul 
founded the immensely popular play, The Colleen Bawn, 
or the Brides of Garry-Owen, first produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre in 1860. The story formed the plot of the mos 
popular of Irish operas, which has never lost its public 
attraction, The Lily of Killarney. Gerald Griffin has 
deserved well of his country for the admirable restraint of 
his artistry and his truth to Irish manners of the upper 
and middle-class in the eighteenth century. 

Charles James Lever, the darling of the English public, 
was in no way distinguished as a Trinity student. From 
his youth he was fond of travel, especially in Holland and 
Germany. After several halts on the way, he became a 
doctor, and held appointments under the Board of Health 
at Kilkee, Clare, and Portstewart. He made a love mar- 
riage; and, finding himself in debt, mainly through heavy 
losses at cards, he betook himself to authorship, writing 
for the Dublin Universal Magazine the delightful Harry 
Lorrequer. About this time he forsook Ireland for 
Brussels on the invitation of the British Ambassador in 
Belgium. Although excessively fond of society he k 
very busy with his pen; and Harry Lorrequer was speedily 
followed by the famous Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon, and by Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. In 1842 
he returned to Ireland as Editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine. He wrote for it Tom Burke of Ours and 
Arthur O’Leary. He was not happy as an editor; so he 
broke away from the magazine and did a great deal of 
travelling, writing by the way. In Florence he wrote 
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The Martins of Cro’? Martin, a fine picture of West of 
Ireland life, Roland Cashel and The Dodd Family Abroad. 
Later he held consular appointments at Spezzia and Trieste 
without interruption to his authorship; but his best work 
was already accomplished. The main ingredient in the 
composition of Lever’s works is their gaiety and irrespon- 
sibility; but it is evident that in his novels of the First 
Empire he made a very close study of Napoleon and 
his campaigns. Such books of his as Maurice Tierney 
gave admirable studies of the Little Corporal and his 
marshals. With all his gifts of narrative Lever cannot be 
regarded as a safe exponent of Irish life. His friend, 
Major Dwyer, said of his types that his native Irishmen 
were generally of a low class and his heroines were almost 
invariably English or Anglo-Norman. It may well be, 
however, that Lever, in his extravagance and excess, did 
recapture the wild irresponsibility of a dominant class in 
Ireland before the sadness of the Great Famine swept her 
devil-me-careness away for ever. 

The County of Tipperary has no more distinguished 
son in letters than Charles Joseph Kickham. Born at 
Mullinahone, he took part in the Young Ireland move- 
ment, and busied himeelf with the pikes for the use of the 
men who followed Smith O’Brien. Kickham was tried 
for treason-felony, and was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude; but, after serving four years, he was 
released. His best-known work is Knocknagow, or the 
Homes of Tipperary; but he is famous also as author of 
For the Old Land and Sally Cavanagh, or the Untenanted 
Graves. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy places him next after 
Carleton, Griffin, and Banim, and far above Lever and 
Lady Morgan, as a painter of national manners. 

Few writers who have dealt with the supernatural have 
transcended Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, son of Thomas 
Philip Le Fanu, Protestant Dean of Emly. He made his 
initial success with two brilliant Irish ballads, Phaudraig 
Croohore and Shamus OBrien. In fiction he has a special 
niche for himself by reason of the ghostly and ghastly 
Uncle Silas and The House by the Churchyard. He 
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wrote most of his stories in bed on scraps of paper and in 


ncil. 

Excessively busy as a politician and a journalist, Justin 
McCarthy, father of Justin Huntly McCarthy, had in his 
day a great vogue as a novelist. His fiction was sound 
and sweet, and told a good story—three desirable quali- 
fications. The girls of the eighties and nineties dearly 
loved Camiola, The Comet of a Season, Dear Lady Dis. 
dain, and The Waterdale Neighbours. His son, who was 
also a member of the Irish Parliamentary Party for a space, 
had little or nothing of Ireland in his fiction. The same 
applies to that very witty Limerick man, who spent his 
youth in the North of Ireland—Frankfort Moore. He 
made brilliant successes with those novels of epigram, | 
Forbid the Banns, A Grey Eye or So, One Fair Daughter, 
and They Call it Love. A novel of his of the Goldsmith 
days, The Jessamy Bride, was beautifully done. 

Much more Irish in temperament and taste than Frank- 
fort Moore and Justin Huntly McCarthy is Mr. George 
Moore. One of his earliest “romances in reality,” 4 
Drama in Muslin, dealt with Dublin, but he speedily for- 
sook Irish soil, and only in his late years gave Ireland 
another chance by residing in its capital and writing plays, 
memoirs and stories about its people. His three volumes 
of personal impressions, grouped together as Hail and 
Farewell, and specialized in period as Ave, Salve, Vale, 
are among the very few books still read in Dublin with 
— and chagrin. Moore has never carried frankness so 
ar as he has in his candid views of his acquaintances, 
friends and enemies in Ireland during his mortified sojourn 
there. To the same period belong the forthright and 
serious stories, The Untilled Field and The Lake, which 
contain a great deal of bitterness against the Catholic 
Church. No survey of Irish writers of the Nineteenth 
Century could omit “George Egerton” (Mrs. Golding 
Bright), whose Keynotes, Discords, and Symphonies 

marked the coming of the Modern Woman in literature. 
She had done some stories about Ireland of fine quality; 
and I am glad to say there are more to come. Who 
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in that ever met Standish O’Grady can forget his wonderful 


charm of manner and beautiful eloquence of conversation ? 
His Bog of Stars contains the best tales of the Tudor 

iod in Ireland ever written. Miss Emily Lawless also 
wrote fine history in fiction in With Essex in Ireland, but 
is best remembered, perhaps, by the unhistorical Hurrish. 
Mr. S. R. Keightley has been, alas, too concerned with law 
and politics for many years, to delight us with his writing. 
Will he ever give us any successors to those fine romances, 
The Pikemen and The Last Recruit of Clare’s? A book 
that leaves an ineradicable memory was Edmund Buckley’s 
Croppies, Lie Down. I should describe it as the best Irish 
novel of the Williamite period. For many years one 
hoped to come on another of Buckley’s works. 

Father Patrick Sheehan had an extraordinary vogue 
with My New Curate, a book significant in dealing with a 
changed Ireland—one might almost say, a sober Ireland— 
and with churchmen and laity who had undergone a 
marked change from laissez faire to responsibility. My 
New Curate might have been a very priggish book, but 
Father Sheehan was too good a human being to starch his 

s. His later work has sadness over it; and Luke 
Delmege and The Blindness of Dr. Gray are very serious 
novels; but all Father Sheehan’s fiction was touched with a 
spiritual quality that made one feel that sorrow itself was 
golden. Ireland has always had a certain number of good 
short-story writers. Shan F. Bullock earned his fame with 
the volume By Thrasna River. In just as fine vein are 
Dan the Dollar and Ring 0? Rushes. Almost incom- 
parable in her humorous and pathetic tales of peasant life 
is Jane Barlow. There is a world of sadness and joy in 
the collections, By Beach and Bogland, Irish Neighbours, 
and Strangers at Lisconnel. Of course there has never 
been any famine in humorists in Ireland. Edmund 
Downey (“F. M. Allen ”) was a writer of very racy prose 
in the last epoch of the last century. Readers will remem- 
ber with pleasure Clashmore and Ballybeg Junction. A 
Belfast writer, Mrs. M. T. Pender, wrote a most admirable 
novel of ’98 in The Green Cockade, dealing with the 
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struggle in the North, and with such Presbyterian leaders 
as Jimmy Hope and Henry Joy McCracken. 

Robert Cromie, another Belfast novelist, wrote a map. 
nificent “ shocker ” in The Crack of Doom, which had alg 
great literary merit. 

For sheer gaiety and understanding of all classes and 
conditions in a hunting country there is nothing in the 
fiction of the nineteenth century to beat the wonderful 
Ross and Somerville chronicles. The collaboration of the 
late Miss Violet Martin and Miss E. O. Somerville was 
an ideal one, as was also the friendship, so sadly broken 
by “ Martin Ross’s” death. I have read Some Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M. a dozen times, and will read ita 
dozen times more with unimpaired delight. Old Mrs 
Knox, of Aussolas, who looked as if she had robbed a 
scarecrow, whose grubby hand was decorated with a mag- 
nificent diamond ring, and who invariably wore on her head 
a massive purple bonnet, is a joy for ever, with her devas- 
tating tongue and her kind old heart. Flurry Knox, master 
of the Curranhilty Hunt (a very unorthodox pack of 
hounds), small squire and unscrupulous horse dealer, isa 
marvellous study of a sulky sporting temperament. Then 
there are Flurry’s acolytes, Tomsy Flood, of the crimson 
moustache, and the cross-eyed Slipper, who would have 
flayed his own mother had occasion served. Think of 
Major Yeates’ first morning in his weather-beaten house, 
all damp and rat-holes within, and of the awakening mes- 
sage he gets from the grimy nephew of his formidable 
housekeeper, Mrs. Cadogan, as he stands by the major’s 
bed with a black bottle in his hand: “*There’s no bath 


in the house, sir,’ was his reply to my command; ‘ but me 


A’nt said, Would ye like a tageen??” The Irish R. M., 


book is but the beginning of untold delights and of all the 
shrewd jollities of Dan Russell the Fox, in Mr. Knox's 
Country, The Real Charlotte, and All on the Irish Shore. 
They are the kindliest books that have ever come out of 


Ireland. They have made for the Green Island a million | 


Saxon friends. 
I will finish my article by paying a qualified tribute to 
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“George Birmingham” (the Rev. James O. Hannay). 
He, too, is a favourite in England; but I fear he has too 
often succumbed to treating his readers to “ blarney ” and 
not to real psychology. Spanish Gold and other books of 
the same genre, while very delightful — contain many 
stage Irishisms. I would commend to readers, who desire 
Canon Hannay at his best, an early book, The Northern 
Iron, which is a real and lasting contribution, in its earnest- 
ness and truth of its observation, to Irish literature. 


LOUIS J. McGUILLAND. 








SOME FRANCISCAN 
MEMORIALS AT 
GRAY’S INN 


HE seven-hundredth anniversary of the coming of 
the Friars Minor to England, so happily celebrated 
last year both at Canterbury and at Oxford, has now 
itself passed into the region of memories. The modern 
“Canterbury pilgrims” who went to do honour to S$. 
Francis and his sons heard the story not only of that 
original expedition, but also of the subsequent life and 
activities of the Order on English soil. At the same time, 
they were reminded that much concerning them may yet 
lie waiting to be discovered hidden away in the pages of 
neglected manuscripts in our libraries. One such library, 
to which the future investigator may well turn, belongs to 
the picturesque world of the four London Inns of Court. 
Some city worker, who retires for rest at midday out of 
the bustling stream of Holborn or of Strand into those 
quiet backwaters with the college lawns and precincts where 
lawyers meet, may have dreamt that he was standing on 
the site of a vanished Greyfriars, like the ancient House 
at Cambridge, for example, which there did actually make 
way for the collegiate foundation known as Sidney Sussex. 
But, though Knights Templars, we know, once haunted 
the Temple, and Dominican friars may have lived for a 
time on the site of Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, which com- 
pletes the number of Inns still active, makes apparently 
no claim to any Franciscan tradition. Nevertheless, here, 
among law-books of the Honourable Society, hard by the 
famous hall where Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors was 
played in 1594, and the statue of Bacon that looks across 
the square, are preserved the remnants of a Franciscan 
library of manuscripts that once belonged to the community 
of Chester. 
When the present writer was allowed to examine the 
books, two years ago, he was told by the Librarian that, to 
his knowledge, few persons had ever looked at them. 
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Though they were certainly in the hands of the Society 
before the end of the seventeenth century, the actual history 
of their acquisition seems to have been forgotten. Mr. 
A. G. Little, from whose eye nothing Franciscan remains 
hid for long, inspected at least three of their number during 
researches undertaken for a study of the Oxford Greyfriars 
more than thirty years past. The manuscript which con- 
tains friar Bozon’s treatise with equal certainty has had a 
modern reader or two. But, for the rest, the inaccessibility, 
the obvious dreariness to the public of theological works, 
written in a contracted Latin, will explain the general 
neglect into which they have fallen. 

No less than five of the volumes, which appear in a 
variety of hands, of thirteenth to fifteenth century date, 
bear direct testimony to-day, in ancient notes upon mar- 

ins, to the fact of their Franciscan ownership in pre- 
estion times. “ Isteliber est de communitate fratrum 
minorum Cestrie.’ . . . From the character of their con- 
tents, six others at the very least may be added with 
confidence to the same list.* Three, we are informed, 
were a gift to the brethren from Roger Conway, twenty- 
second Provincial Minister of the Order in England. His 
reputation was won in a defence of the Doctrine of 
Evangelical Poverty and the privileges of the friars against 
the attacks of Archbishop Fitzralph of Armagh about the 
year 1357, and a poem in another volume of the little 
Gray’s Inn series which replied to the bitter satirical verse 


of his opponents here recalls the famous controversy. t 


A collection of this kind, containing for the most part 
little outside the regular themes by familiar authors 
beloved of mediaeval religious everywhere—Cassian, Bede, 
Bartholomew Anglicus, Grossetéte, Hugh of Fouillot, 
Peter of Blois, “ Waterton” (Nicholas Aquavilla of Lyons), 
William du Mont, Voragine—may be expected to give us 
an insight into the Franciscan’s typical reading or pulpit 
matter, but a poor hope of finding vivid narrative or 


* MSS, 2, 6, 9, 14, 15 and 16. 
t MS. 2, The poem against the Friars was printed by Thomas Wright in 
Pol, Songs and Poems (Rolls Series). 
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picturesque detail about the English Friar Minor himself, 


What are “Sermones Dominicales per totum annum» 
“ Similitudinaria,” Tracts on the Commandments or the 
Seven Deadly Sins, likely to furnish in this direction? 
As a matter of fact, in spite of the elaborate plagiarism 
which characterizes this literature as a whole, the prospect 
is not so entirely hopeless. For wherever the contem- 
porary writer has a chance of indulging the preacher’ 
insatiable appetite for fresh anecdotes and _ illustrations, 
there he may be expected to include some odd reminiscence 


of hisown. Such indeed proves to be the case with several | 
of the Gray’s Inn treatises before us, attributable to the : 


pens of Franciscan Moralists in England. 
Manuscript 12 of the series contains an early text of 


the Moralized Tales of Nicole Bozon, believed by their 


learned editor, M. Paul Meyer,” to be of English origin, | 
although written in French, in the first half of the fourteenth | 
century. Many of these tales reveal the mind as well as | 


the method of the itinerant friar in a wonderfully intimate 
fashion. But in the present article they can be dismissed 
in a word. For their quaint side-lights on current social 
and political life, shining out here and there amid a mass 
of “natural histories,” animal similes, “ properties of 
things,” fables and legends industriously collected for the 
pulpit, can be enjoyed by the English reader in a modern 
published translation.t It is otherwise, however, with a 
treatise in MS. 15 bearing the simple rubric: “ Staunthone 
de Decem Preceptis,® and with the “Rosarium” of a 
Franciscan of Ware, the works of two contemporaries. The 
first-named is a typical exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments, written in Latin, in a bold cursive hand of fifteenth- 
century date, at least a century after its author’s death, and 
full of the denunciation of social vices common to all such 
productions. Staunton, as we shall see, has his own way of 
dealing with the subject. But one feature of the tract, an 


* See Les Contes Moralizés de N.B., by L. T. Smith and P. Meyer, 1889. 

T ‘* Metaphors of Brother Bozon, a Friar Minor: translated from a Norm. 
French MS, of the fourteenth century in the possession of the Hon. Soc. of 
Gray’s Inn, by J.R.” M. Meyer’s edition deals with the MS. Cheltenham 
(Thirlestaine Ho.) version. For the Latin version of B.M. MS. Harl. 1288, 
fol. 91-105b), see Herbert, Cat. of Romances .. . in the B.M, 
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interesting summary of the Decalogue in rhyming English 
verse, which follows his “ Explicit,” is to be met with in 
other manuscripts of the period. It is a popular rhyme, 
fashioned to help the memory of the illiterate layfolk 
“that conneth nou3t understonde latyn ne frensh,” nor 
even “sowne the wordys owt redily as they schulden ” in 
their own tongue. A copyist may have added it in the 
present instance to Staunton’s text: 


Take no God but on in hewene, 

Name nowth his name in hy disstewene, 
Loke ryth iwel thin halyday, 

Thin fader and moder thu worchepe hay, 
Loke thow be no man sleer, 

Ne fals wytnesse thow ne beer, 

‘Thow schalt don non lecherye, 

Ne non thefte of felonye, 

Thin neyzebour godus th" ne swille, 
Nee wyf ne dowtyr for to spylle, 

Thes ben the hastes of gret mede 

Wyt hem wel and thu schalt spede. 


Direct evidence of the author’s own life and occupation 
is not supplied. But, unlike the case of so many didactic 
writers, his personality is not completely obliterated by his 
solemn theme. From certain references occurring where 
stories enliven the threats and warnings of his exposition, 
we perceive him to have been a Friar Minor of the Eastern 
Counties, most probably of Norfolk. They introduce us 
to the memories and experiences of a group of personal 
Thus at 
one time he had heard “ brother Walter of Ravenyngham ” 
tell* of a certain cleric “ who had murmured against what 
brother Walter said” when he was preaching of the peril 
of those who continued in sin, trusting to the Divine 
mercy. The foolish clerk was really maintaining a favourite 
heresy of the day: “Deus nullum Christianum quem tta 
care redemit perdere vult vel damnare,?+ or as the 


* Fol. rob [Beg. ‘* Ad hoc valet narratio de quodam clerico...") This 


must be the Walter of Raveningham, roth Lector at Cambridge, whose 
preaching the celebrated Adam de Marisco praises in one of his letters, 

Tt Bromyard, Summa Predicantium, s.v. Damnatio. 
2398, fol. 46 ; 211, fol. Sob, etc. 


Cf. also MSS. Harl. 
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Festial of John Myrc expresses it, “God will not lose 
that he hath bought with his heart-blood.” In contra. 
dicting the preacher on the present occasion, he had added 
that, if he could have only so much as the space of one 
hour of the day before his death in which to repent, he 
believed he would have pardon. Not long after, how- 
ever, the familiar sign from heaven came to disillusion him, 
He fell amen ill. When the good friar returned 
later to visit him, and recalled his words, he confessed 
upon his bed of pain that he had argued falsely. Sickness, 
like the penalties of a consistory, had brought low the pride 
of this sermon interrupter. 

When on another occasion “ brother Ralph of Swyne- 
land” came home with the companion friar who had 
travelled with him to London, he too had his little tales to 
relate.* Together they had entered a village on their 
route at sunset, and their host for the night had told them 
of an incorrigible son committed to the devil by his angry 
parent with the most terrible results. Let all triflers with 
the Evil One therefore now beware of a like fate. Further 
anecdotes are provided in similar fashion “ by a religious, 
Gilbert of Massingham,”f by “ friar Richard of Ffrawis- 
ham ” (or Fraunsham), by the tale of “a certain priest who 
confided fully to the Custos of Lincoln and another brother 
all his past sins,” of yet another priest—“in the village of 
Hale.” So does our Franciscan moralist store up for his 
book of instruction the pious gossip of those he meets in 
the convent or upon the highways. 

A personal narration of much greater length and vivid- 
ness finds a place in the Rosarium already mentioned, which 
appears in MS. 7,—‘‘ Twenty-five sermons on the Blessed 
Virgin, which are called the Rosary,” by friar Robert of 

* Fol. 31 (Beg. ‘Item frater Radulphus de Swyneland cum socio suo 
semel veniens Londoniis. . . .’’]. 

+ [*Joh. Massyngham” occurs on fol, 68, no doubt, the “ fr. J. de Massyng 
ham, sac’ et prof’ Donewic,” (i.e., Dunwich)—of the Cambridge Custody— 
mentioned in a list of English friars whose deaths are reported for the year 
1334 in B.M. Cotton Chart, xxx, 40, fol. 2. This, and the previous reference 
to Walter of Raveningham above, give us an approximate date for friar 
Staunton himself]. Cf. the ‘‘ Retulit mihi quidam religiosus,” etc., of the 


English Dominican author of MS. Royal 7 D, i, who collected his stories in 
a similar way. 
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Some Franciscan Memorials 


Ware, a town in Hertfordshire which still boasts the re- 
mains of its Franciscan friary. The style of the hand- 
writing clearly belongs to the end of the thirteenth 
century, or the beginning of the fourteenth, and at 
the bottom of its first folio is a later note to the 
effect that “brother W. Gyn” passed the manuscript on 
to the community of Chester. Bound with it in the 
present covers are the well-known Epistole of Peter of 
Blois, sometime Archdeacon of London, and a complete 
set of Collationes “de tempore” and “ de sanctis” by the 
Franciscan Cardinal Bertrand, with a few more,* added at 
the end of the book in clumsy writing, which claim to be 
by one friar Thomas de Braundiston, concerning whom the 
present writer can discover nothing. The Collationes 
were intended, no doubt, as clearly here by their title as 
by their convenient brevity, to be read to the assembled 
convent in the evenings between supper-time and com- 
pline. Robert of Ware’s Rosarium, too, may once have 
served a like purpose, edifying the good friars of Chester 
“in capitulo,” or possibly in the refectory, where, as an 
old English preacher reminds his congregation, “ men of 
relygioun have a lessoun red at mete to fede the soule wyth 
gostly fode.” One very similar compilation in France, 
mentioned by the Abbé Bourgain, a “ Mariale” of ser- 
mons, “ad Virginis matris honorem,” written by monks 
of Clairvaux, bears explicit reference to such usage: 
“.. qui quidem in ecclesia non sunt legendt, sed in 


capitulo ad edificationem audientium exponendt.” F 


The opening themes of Robert’s series recall the mystic 
splendour of sun and moon and stars, a rich symbolism, 
drawn mainly from the Apocalypse, with which men loved 
to adorn their praise of the Queen of Heaven.f The 
twelfth century and that which follows it, crowned with 
the vast achievement of Gautier de Coinci, author of 
Miracles de Notre Dame, were an age of renewed devotion 


* For four Sundays in Advent (fols. 1031-1044). 

+ MS, lat., Bibl. Nat., Paris, 2594, fol. 12. 

t Cf. No. 2, “ Lux orta est in justo” (Ps. xcvi, 11) ; No. 3, ‘' So legressus est 
oh cl terram” (Gen. xix, 23); No. 4, “ Fecit lunam in tempora” (Ps. civ, 
9), etc. 
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to her cult. “Les sermonnaires,” says Bourgain 

writing of the Continent, “abondent en panégyriques 
attendris.” In the Prologue to this work we are shown 
what occasioned more particularly the adoring eloquence 
of the Hertfordshire friar. Robert sends the Rosary, he 
tells us, as “a small gift” to his beloved brother John, at 
the latter’s own eager request. He shall find within not 
harsh invective against sin, not satirical outbursts—as in 
so many sermons—but only that which may resound to 


the glory and honour of the Virgin Mother: 
Sunt altis alia, mea porcio Virgo Maria. 


Had not the writer his own special cause for devotion 
toward her, his own special miracle of her grace to recall, 
smoothing the rough places of his early life in the 
Order, hallowing a father’s death-bed, for whose soul he 
now begs a fresh prayer of his brother, the dead man’s 
younger son? 

Friar Robert begins his narrative by recalling how he 
himself was the eldest boy of the family, destined from 
his earliest youth, by fond ey for a scholastic career. 
Of his father’s status or profession we learn nothing. But 
from minor references to his household, and from the 
Vision subsequently told, in which we see him riding home 
“ on his horse, as was his wont, from a certain neighbouring 
town which is called Herteforde,” we can picture perhaps 
a prosperous merchant or franklin of the district well 
known in the market-place. At Oxford the domestic 
tragedy opens, however, when Robert, the young under- 

raduate, like many another in those early days of 

ranciscan enthusiasm at the University, fell under the 
spell of the Minors and joined their Order. The news of 
this sudden frustration of cherished hopes and plans came 
as a most grievous blow to the head of the family. Mother, 
brother, relatives and friends, all were despatched to do 
their utmost “ with entreaties and promises ” to make him 
quit. The disappointed man even went to the a of 
trying to get a formal release for his son from the Order, 


in the court of the Papal Legate in England, Ottobon,—a 
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Some Franciscan Memorials 


little fact which gives us an approximate date for the 
episode between the years 1265 and 1268. It was in vain. 
Lines in Dante’s Paradiso describing a similar “impasse” 
in the career of the youthful St. Francis will recur to the 
mind : 

Nor did a coward heart weigh down his brow 

That he was Pietro Bernardone’s son, 

Nor that ’neath great despite he had to bow.* 


For, as in the case of the first Franciscan parent in Assisi, 
so now, when prayers and schemes failed, grief. gave way 
to anger, repudiation, and even a show of violence: 
“Then raging and blustering, he ran to the place where his 
son was, so that, if he could not call him back, he might at 
least drive him out of the province,” says Celano of the 
enfuriated Pietro.t In a few graphic lines brother Robert 
revives an unhappy scene witnessed outside the old Ware 
homestead. After his father had refused to set eyes on 
him again, he ventured on one occasion to reappear at the 
gates, with a fellow friar, begging admittance. At once 
the servants were sent out to order him away, while the 
irate master within, drawing a sword, swore “ with a great 
oath” to kill him if he dared to intrude. The separation 
between the two thus became complete. But, “about the 
Octave of the Assumption of the glorious Virgin,” he 
who would not forgive was smitten down in his obstinacy 
by a mortal disease, and took to his bed, never to rise from 


itagain. Yet in his worst plight the Mother of Pity was 


not unmindful of him. One night he dreamed that he 
was once again on his horse, riding the old familiar two 
miles home from Hertford to Ware. As he climbed a 
certain knoll that lay on his road, there met him three most 
fair ladies, “exceeding white and glistering.” One of 
them, beckoning to him, bade him stay. ‘“ Are you still 
in happy fellowship with your son, Robert?” she asked. 
“Most assuredly not!” was the firm reply. But with an 
equal firmness the lady bade him not to proceed until first 
he had promised her faithfully that he would make amends. 


* Cant. xi, ll. 88-90 [ trans, C. E. Wheeler]. 
T Vita i, cap. vi [trans, Ferrers-Howell]. 
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Awaking from sleep, the bewildered parent called a mem- 
ber of the household to him, and confided how that he had 
thus pledged himself solemnly to make peace and concord 
with his son, at the bidding of a most lovely woman whom 
he knew not. The ready explanation offered was that she 
could be none other than our Lady, come herself to put an 
end to the discord between them before he was finally 
called away. The sick man thereupon caused Robert to 
be fetched with haste from London, about twenty-two 
miles distant, and the reconciliation followed. In the last 
hours of life he had lost power of speech and seemed 
unconscious. But Robert, entreating his father “to turn 
to that so faithful Advocate,” managed to rouse him before 
the end came. With his dying breath he rallied, fervent! 
completing the Ave Virgo at the point where his pa 
stricken son had broken down in the prayer, and passed to 
his Maker with repeated cries of exultation on his lips, 
“ Therefore I ask you, dearest brother, that, when you turn 
again to these little gifts written for you, you recite at 
least one Ave Maria he my father and for me, most vile 
sinner that I am!” 

So ends this little fragment of an English Franciscan’s 
autobiography. The mists of time close in all too rapidly 
upon Brother Robert, as upon those other brethren whom 
Friar Staunton knew and talked about. Nothing further 
appears to be left recorded of his works or of his we Bowie 
career. Requtescant in pace! Kindly ghosts of the past, 
they return to give us their own solemn word of warning 
or of cheer in a old pages, then vanish. 

O Virgin, starry-bright 
Within the Heavenly Halls, 


Memorial make for us that dwell in sin. 
* * * * * 


O let us feel alway 

That Love whereto the zeal 

Of Holy Francis calls, 

And doth to the Supper of the Lamb invite, 
The taste whereof shall every sorrow heal.* 


G. R. OWST. 
* From Jacopone da Todi [Franciscan, d. 1306]; trans, J. S. Roberts, 
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A NOTE ON KING 
ALPHONSO* 


T is only after the greatest care and consideration that 
the Dublin Review ventures to comment on the unusual 
and displeasing controversy which has burst open between 
the detractors and defenders of His Most Catholic Majesty 
of Spain. The virulent pamphlet Alphonso Unmasked is 
appearing in millions of copies in various languages. As 
literature or contemporary history it is beneath contempt, 
but it appears to be used less as a personal attack on a dis- 
tinguished and orthodox Sovereign than as a rallying cry 
of revolutionary Communism’s hatred for the Catholic 
Church. Total is the contempt felt in English intellectual 
and religious circles towards a piece of writing which, when 
one thinks of the great literary duels of the past, of a 
Gladstone versus a Huxley or a Newman versus a Kingsley, 
makes one ashamed of the word “ novelist”; for Ibanez, 
Spain’s best seller, is the author. We can only say that 
Zola’s famous J’Accuse had a dignity and a sincerity in 
which Sefior Ibanez? effort is entirely lacking. Of Ibanez 
as a writer we are acquainted with three loudly advertised 
works: Blood and Sand, The Cathedral, and The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. We could not unkindly 
describe them as an imaginary graft of Marie Corelli upon 
Emile Zola, which would no doubt have given rise to best 
sellers in English, but hardly have brought the writer into 
the first rank with a Conrad or a Hardy. Blood and Sand 
we account his most useful masterpiece. It gives an in- 
timate and unflinching account of the splendid horrors of 
bull-fighting, which, owing to the rules of the Arena, is 
always deliberately cruel, but not half as cruel as English 
sport can be accidentally. The Four Horsemen, for the idea 
of which the author is indebted to despised Revelation, has 
been translated through the Cinema into all tongues; and 


* Alphonso XIII Unmasked, by Vicente Ibanez ; La vérité sur Alphonse XIII, 
Nautus (Floch, Mayenne) ; Tartarin Revolucionario, por el Cabaltero Audaz 
(Renaciamento, Madrid). 
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all that Ibanez writes is written in the spirit of the Cinem, 
and of that Broadcast of which unfortunately the sound 
goeth to the uttermost parts of the earth. The Cathedra) 
is a sinister study of the Cathedral City of Toledo, , 
naturalistic perversion of the supernatural beauties of 
Huysmans’ study of the Cathedral of Chartres. But 
lack all style and literary care. They are documented but 
sensational. In Spain he is eclipsed for sheer literary taste 
and power, and held in less esteem than such writers as 
Armando Palacio Valdés, Benavente, Pio Baroja, and 
Munoz Pabon. 

Sefior Ibanez’ attack on the King is made from a number 
of points in exactly the same style that the practised libretto 
writers of California array the villain of a film, which is to 
appeal in all parts of the world by its sensational wicked- 
ness, edifying equally the languid horror-seekers in the 
Bowery or at Marble Arch. We are quite incompetent to 
touch the military scandals and revelations printed by 
Sefior Ibanez and certainly refuted by Spanish critics, 
except to say that Spain has been suffering similar ex- 
periences to those which England endured at the other end 
of Africa during the Boer Wars. But a Radical pamphlet 
attributing the disasters of Majuba or Spion Kop to Royal 
interference would not have received the dignity of an 
official reply. And, indeed, if the Prince of Wales (whom 
may Heaven protect and bring to the Catholic Faith) was 
attacked, as the King of Spain is by Ibanez, for riding out 
into the polo-field dressed as a clown (apparently a travesty 
by Ibanez of the usual polo kit worn by both these popular 


Princes), the pamphlet would fall flat. Again we say that | 


the character of King Alphonso as a Constitutional 
Monarch, as a broad-minded Catholic, as an athletic sports- 
man, needs no comment from us. But we think that 
Ibanez’ assertion of the King’s supposed pro-German 
activities is worth briefly rebutting, as it tends to obscure 
relations between two countries whose friendship is an 
enormous, if indirect, factor in the world’s peace. Put it 
in a nutshell. North America is English-speaking and 
South America is Spanish-speaking, with the exception of 
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well-known French and Portuguese areas. Now, it is 
well known that the United States are as ardent to secure 
an entente in a great Pan-American League as England is 
to secure an English-speaking union. _— Catholicism 
should be a natural link between England and Spain, 
Spanish Protestantism being quite nugatory, in spite of 
the opéra bouffe, which a Protestant Irish Archbishop 
once carried out by ordaining a Spanish Bishop. It is not 
to be burked that in Spain, as in the United States, there has 


; always been a strong pro-Irish sentiment. King Alphonso 


himself has great admiration for England, but his sympathy 
for Ireland has never been unmarked. With the real en- 
lightenment of a Constitutional Sovereign, he has been 
known to compare the Irish and Catalonian Questions. 
No one has greater readiness or facility in hearing 
and understanding the other side of a question. For 
Ireland’s troubles and position he has always shown a deep 
interest, for the Pensinula retains many a proud Irish 
name. The Irish Catholic nobility added their blood to 
that of Spain, so that there is hardly a Spanish pedigree 
to-day without an O’Donnell or McKenna or McCarthy 
or O'Neill name. It is more than with an antiquarian 
regret that the Irish visitor misses the Irish Guard with 
which the person of the Spanish Sovereigns used to be 
defended; and especially in view of the three attempts in 
modern times made on the King’s life, which may be con- 
sidered symptoms of the same movement which has shown 


‘us the horrible spectacle of the assassination of the vener- 


able Cardinal of Saragoza and barricades in Barcelona 
heaped with the mummified corpses of nuns, many no 
doubt holy enough to have endowed their relics with 
miraculous powers. This pamphlet is an exhalation of the 
same anti-Catholic venom. The modern Church, too, is as 
happy under a Republic as a Monarchy, but in Spain the 
Republicans have associated their programme with a re- 
current warfare against the Church, a campaign which is 
not likely to die on unless King Alphonso comes to be 
elected the first President of a Spanish Republic, for which 
he has every qualification. There is no doubt that Primo 
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de Rivera’s action as Dictator has been anti-Constitutional, 
and can only be justified by the old adage, “salus retpublica 
suprema lex esto.” But the King has been compelled ty 
act unconstitutionally only by the deficiencies and deser. 
tions of his own parties. He incarnates Constitutionalism, 
and, so far from favouring, only tolerates a Military 
Autocracy. It is to be observed that there is no censorshj 
in Spain of Ibanez’ books, except that it is forbidden to od 
his personal affront to the Sovereign, in which he has 
unfortunately everything that lies in advertisement to gain. 
To talk of the Army officers as a “caste” is also pointless, 
for in some respects Spain is more democratic than Teutonic 
countries, and this is certainly seen in the mixed origin of 
the officers. Of their heroism and the pathetic bravery of 
the rank and file in the Moroccan War, words fail to draw 
the picture. Ibanez curiously contradicts himself when he 
describes the King as “the virtual prisoner of Primo de 
Rivera,” and yet insists that “the masts are the Generals 
of the Directorate—the hull is the King. I am aiming at 
Alphonso XIII.” He has made a great splash, but he has 
hardly holed the august and royal h att It seems as though 
this sot-disant serious pamphlet was concocted with that 
coffee-room gossip which runs so quickly through Latin 
veins. The venerable Queen Mother is accused of attract- 
ing penniless Archdukes and Directors of Religious Orders 
into Spain. Can this refer to the King’s charitable boon 
of a habitation to the Empress Zita, or to the interesting 
visit of the Jesuit General to Spain? 

Ibanez makes a point of dubbing the King as pro- 
German during the war, while her intellectuals, he says, 
were the only friends of the Allies. He forgets that Spain’s 

eatest Shakespearean scholar was amongst those who 
avoured Germany. Benavente, the Nobel Prizeman, was 


notoriously so. pmnee the King in his manifestations, | 
even as a neutral, was of equal value to the Allies as the | 


whole effort of Portugal. Because the German cause was 
associated with that of iron order and feudal discipline, 
while that of the Allies was taken up by the revolutionaries 
and Socialists in Spain, we can understand why the majority 
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of Spanish Catholics were indifferent to the Allied Cause 
during the war. Very little was done to remove their 
prevailing impression except for the wise and influential 
visit made by the Bishop of Southwark, which allowed the 
Spanish Hierarchy to see what must seem to them a rara 
avis, an English Bishop in the flesh. Bishop Amigo’s 
visit was recorded in the Dublin Review, but its deep and 
happy effect was one of the few successful pieces of Allied 
propaganda in the Peninsula. 

It is ludicrous to suppose that the King’s friendship for 
France was only shown in 1918 towards the victorious 
close of the war. From the first the King’s word enabled 
the French to move two divisions from the Pyrenees; and 
somehow he must have merited the gold medal which the 
French Government conferred on him amongst other 
Sovereigns who had helped France in her day of danger. 
Not that we wish to disparage Ibanez’ pro-Ally claims for 
himself, but that we would measure his comparative utility 
by a smaller medal and one of brass! In the exchange of 
prisoners and of communications between families which 
was maintained by the King’s private Secretariat no less 
than 234,8 50 cases were dealt with. The King’s intervention 
saved an illustrious French scientist when sick in a German 
camp. Sixty death penalties were commuted at his request : 
and it is not Alphonso’s fault that Nurse Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt were shot. Incredibly, Ibanez accuses the King of 
facilitating the German submarine campaign, and even of 


‘informing the German attaché of news supplied to him by 


his French colleague. The submarine accusation is con- 
siderably offset by a pamphlet from an anonymous French 
naval officer, “ Nautus,” entitled “ La vérité sur Alphonse 
XIII,” who points out the fact that only one submarine 
was revictualled in a Spanish port during the war, and that 
was the boat which escaped while under parole from Cadiz 
—U293. When the German Government refused to 
return this boat, the Spanish Government gave the German 
Naval attaché his papers. All other submarines entering 
Spanish waters were deprived of their propellers and their 
crewsinterned. It is also a fact that during the war Spanish 
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industry and agriculture served the Allies alone. The 
German submarines responded by sinking thirty-five 
Spanish vessels in various parts of the world. In othe 
words, Spain showed benevolent neutrality to the Allies, 
Poincaré’s words in comment of the King were striking: 
“There was something more than Titeadioons and 
charity in the King’s incessant activities. We could se 
that he was inspired by sincere sympathy for our country.” 
We believe that King Alphonso has deserved well of both 
Church and humanity, and though torrential paragraphs 
could be written to meet Ibanez’ separate and trivial accus:- 
tions, we have only given crisp facts for English-speaki 
Catholics who have not the time to pursue further investi- 
gations, but who resent the slur which the Press has placed 
on His Catholic Majesty. For instance, we cannot deal 
with the insinuation that the King’s horse Ruban always 
wins at San Sebastian. The Derby victories of King 
Edward were a source of innocent pleasure to both lay and 
cleric subjects in the British Isles. It is obvious that the 
Spanish King’s horse can make better going on the home 
course than visitors, even against Donoghue. 

By a more serious aspersion, Ibanez accuses the King 
of stimulating the fanaticism of the Moors to frenzy by the 
speech which he delivered in the presence of the Pope—a 
speech he lays to the pen of the distinguished Jesuit Father 
Torres. It is a fact that neither did the Jesuit write the 
speech nor did the speech contain the statement that 
the King would support a struggle destined to impose 
Christianity upon the followers of Mahomet: the result 
being, according to Ibanez, that the Moslems were con- 
firmed in their resistance, and thousands of Spaniards owed 
their death to the combined eloquence of the King and the 
Jesuit. The King certainly referred to the historical efforts 
of Spain, culminating in Lepanto, which prevented the 
Mediterranean becoming a Mussulman lake, and promised 
that Spain would share in any Crusade the present Pope 
should raise in defence of the Faith persecuted. But it 1s 
well known that Spain respects the religion of her Moslem 
levies and allies. ‘ Nautus” develops the interesting 
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theme, not for the first time in literary history: “Is it 

ssible for the truth to be imposed without talent, while 
falsehood, when presented under agreeable colours, has 
forced its fatal entry??? We think he has cleared the truth 
by his virile pamphlet. We have no doubt that this teacup 
storm will do little to impede the cause of Catholic amity 
and international understanding between the two countries. 
The personal case for the King is too good for any final 
judgement to be made of Sefior Ibanez in real seriousness. 

he fellow-countryman who dubs him as Tartarin Revolu- 
cionario in his pamphlet of the name, comes near to the 
truth. Though Sefior Ibanez is charging windmills, we are 
glad he has not been compared to that very faithful servant 
of the Faith and chivalrous redresser of imaginary wrong— 
the Knight of the Doleful Countenance, Don Quixote. 


S. L. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 


HE important addition made to Stevenson literature 
in Mr. J. A. Steuart’s Robert Louis Stevenson: Map 
and Writer (Sampson Low) may very well take its 
appointed place without any boastings about intimate per- 
sonal revelations hitherto withheld. To ransack the streets 
of Edinburgh in retrospect, and then to quote ad nauseam 
Stevenson’s own saying that “it can never be safe to 
suppress what is true,” is a procedure that does not com- 
mend itself to anyone who has studied Stevenson’s career 
and character, fully revealed to us in his letters and other 
writings and in the testimony of friends. There is 4 
passage, about our common nature, in his defence of Father 
Damien that will come to mind simultaneously with the 
retailing of this vague gossip about sins of his youth which 
he is not here to refute; nor is he able to speak of the peni- 
tence by which he should earn God’s mercy and man’s 
oblivion. One of his prayers—and it was his prayers 
which raised certain angers against him—comes to heart: 
“For Christ’s sake, let not our beloved blush for us. Grant 
us but that!”? Stevenson’s readers are Stevenson’s lovers, 
and well has that prayer been answered in their regard. 
Aristides, we know, may be called the Just too often. 
The little devil of contradiction that dwells in all men leaps 
out at the challenge of tedious repetitions. Moreover, it 
is one among the difficulties of a long life that by long 


familiarity phrases moving and ruling our youth cease | 


to hold their wizardry. So, in the natural course of events, 
it happens that Stevenson, ever since his death the darling 
among the English authors, has become at last to some- 
body something of a bugbear. The laws of reaction are 
among the greatest dominators of life—let that be borne in 
mind by all worshippers whose zeal in assurances even to 
themselves outruns the moderation that means an unjaded 
appetite. One new possession this particular freak of fate 
has bestowed on us——the wit of Sir James Barrie, who lately 
told a spellbound audience that no reminiscences are now 
complete without some about Stevenson, and then proved 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


himself once more the great inventor that he is by recording 
his imaginary own. If we may accept Mr. Steuart’s volumes 
as another product of this reactionary peyrec: of kings 
in the chequered game of fame, we can be thankful for that 
too. Only in the one particular we have noted does he throw 
his stone, though that with an exaggerated gesture. For 
the rest, he gives us our very own Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and we know him again as one of the people whom we never 
need to cross the street or look in a shop-window to avoid 
re-meeting. He never bores; not even when his ignorance 
of the Catholic religion a little perplexes, and perhaps a 
little irritates. He had all the Catholic instincts, and 
might, one thinks, have been, under different suns, among 
the Catholic saints. But his loyalties, that are usually his 

lories, did him for once the bad turn of keeping him faith- 
fl to many Protestant prepossessions of his nursery and 
schoolroom, even after he had cursed the Calvinism of his 
childhood’s creed. The world is packed with puzzles, and 
one of them is the vast influence which one man of genius 
may exercise over his fellows. Had Shakespeare, - in- 
stance, been the Shakespeare he was and a Catholic confessor 
besides—the saint is the man of genius in religion—in what 
a different world would the rs Catholic of 
to-day move! We have indeed our unequalled glories in 
conversions, from Crashaw to Patmore and Chesterton, 
from Dryden to Newman. But think of all the others who 
would have leaped at the beckoning hand of Shakespeare. 


We can see hardly any straggler to-day—but Mr. Bernard 


Shaw. In his own place, Stevenson might, one imagines, 
have been such another signpost. He lacked, not the 
latent capacity for apostleship, but only the knowledge and 
the opportunity for its application. We are all of us born 
Catholics, but only a few of us find it out. W. M. 


HE Catholic Reaction in France (Macmillan) has been 
studied at first hand by Denis Gwynn, who makes an 
excellent survey of the situation. The author, an Irish 
Catholic journalist, who has been in France for the past 
three years, has used his opportunity. The subject, as he 
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modestly says in his Introduction, is a comprehensive one, 
and hence the limitations of the volume. However, in less 
than 200 pages he has managed to condense a mass of 
material in a clear and intelligent manner, ranging from the 
numerical proportion of practising Catholics to the vital 
statistics of depopulation. 


In a chapter devoted to the clergy he brings out the sad : 


shrinkage in their ranks due to the war, and, what is still 
sadder, the paucity of vocations among the younger 
generation. When one considers that the average income 
of a parish priest in the provinces is 900 francs a year, or, 
roughly, £1 a month, it is not surprising that parents hesi- 
tate before consenting to their sons entering a seminary. 
The magnificent heroism of the priests during the war 
has done much to break down popular prejudice against 
them, and to give renewed interest to their relations with 
their flock; but the withdrawal of State support has left 
them in a pitiful financial condition which the faithful have 
failed to grasp properly. The resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican was the most important 
political event since the war. It was a curious coincidence 
that Emile Combes, the author of the separation act, should 
have died the very day that M. Jonnaft left Paris to take up 
his duties as French Ambassador to the Vatican. 

The Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Cerretti, has taken his place as 
dean of the diplomatic corps, and fulfils with infinite tact 
and masterly diplomacy the difficult position of inter- 
mediary between the French Government and the Holy 
See. The question of the political aspects of the Church in 
regard to the royalists is also touched upon: “ For genera- 
tions the suspicion that the Church was disloyal to the 
Republic has hung like a millstone around the necks of the 
Catholics of France.” 

This is further developed in a chapter on the Catholic 
Press. A curious example is cited of the illogical situation 


in the great Catholic and Royalist paper L’ Action Fran- 


gaise, the editor of which, C. Mafigas, is an agnostic and free- Vt 


thinker. A criticism is made of La Croix, with a circulation 
of a million a day, as being too clerical and theological for 
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Catholic Reaction in France 


the average reader. The serious question of depopulation 
is frankly treated, and an unbiased tribute to the a 
of the Church is cited from the anti-clerical paper Le 
Radical, which says: “The parts of France in which there 
are still most children are those which are generally described 
as most backward; in other words, those which have re- 
mained devoutly religious, for the problem of the birth- 
rate is, above all, a moral one.” 

Most interesting is the account of the Abbé Trochu, the 
most successful and daring of journalist-financiers; but his 
conflict with Léon Daudet, each the flaming spearhead of a 

eat Catholic section, makes pitiful reading. Incidentally 
it reveals the real weakness in the Church front—the hope- 
less inability of Catholics who are Royalist or Republican to 
combine in defence of Faith or even to show charity to each 


other. W.A. H. 


O much that is sentimental is written about Lourdes 
that Mr. W. H. Mitchell’s translation of Huysmans’ 
Crowds of Lourdes comes as a strong relief. It is indis- 
pensable to the collector of Huysmans or of the literature 


. of Lourdes. We do not know which is most difficult, to 


render Huysmans in English or to convey a real impres- 
sion of Lourdes. Huysmans did oneand Mr. Mitchell has 
done the other. English readers can in future find a literary 
broadcasting of the signs and sounds of Lourdes in this 


volume. The notes are helpful and based on real know- 


ledge of French, though words like bondieusarderies and 
stigmatisée seem too obvious to religious readers to require 
the compliment of the footstool. yee mean 
rather old religious curiosity shops than “ factories 
of pietistical products.” Mr. Mitchell has made a good 
struggle to keep pace with the Huysmanic vocabulary, and 
he has succeeded in comparison with other translators, who 
miss the meaning or omit a phrase because it is indelicate 
or difficult about ten times to a page. Translating Huys- 
mans entails a stretching of the English vocabulary, and so 
we read of rigadoons, sebaceous faces, nacarat velvet, ever- 
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lasting kermesse, Orpheans guttling and guzzling, etc, 
Mr. Mitchells phrasing seldom faile, but the invalid “ with 
marks of dry humour ” on the flesh looks as though he were 
rather the victim of a practical joke. The word “humour” 
should be possibly “ liquor.” 

Huysmans’ opinions of Lourdes, in diametrical extreme 
to those of Zola, are well known, though not over-relished, 
by the French faithful, who in matters of art or imagination 
often correlate with the order of British Philistines. Huys- 
mans believed that if the Virgin had not brought the 
crowds, the crowds had brought Her, but that the Devil had 
avenged himself or bruised Her heel by inspiring the 
atrocious ugliness of the buildings: for instance, “ the 
Basilica, which seems to shiver lean as a pole under its 
clown’s cap in its spare stone vesture”; or the Ro 
Church, “the dropsical circus which swells out and bulges 
up beneath her feet” with “something of the machinery 
store and of the Rotunda for locomotives . . . this 
religious casino, product of a gambler in luck and a beadle 
in delirium,” or of “a bishop affected with ablepsia.” 
The Rosary illuminated resembles “a great gingerbread 
cake sprinkled with red seeds.” Nor does he spare the 
statue of the Immaculate Conception, that new dream of 
Mary, which he characterizes as “this vapid and slack 
personification of insipidity.” But the overwhelming 
charity and pity appeals to him. The dreams of Com- 
munists and philanthropists are here fulfilled. “The 
poor man is lodged and fed and bathed and nursed for the 
love of God.” And the mystic touch follows close on 
appalling and unquotable accounts of disease and mon- 
strosity. The Virgin varies Her task by day and by 
night. “I fancy that after humbly working all day in the 
bathrooms for the healing of bodies and for the salvation 
of the living, the Virgin is now working during the night 
for the healing of souls and for the salvation of the dead. 
She it was who was turning the wheel of fire and spinning 
the flax of prayers of flame to weave garments for those 
souls who are only waiting for their paradisal vesture to 
escape from Purgatory”! The second chapter is the Epic 
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of the Candles. All that can be said of candles, symbolically 
or realistically, is said, and summed in the epigram that 
“what you beseech with Fire you obtain with water.” 
Huysmans saw the aura of souls in the candles, and thought 
it was possible that effluences filled the stearin, and that 
the candles really prayed on the analogy of Colonel de 
Rochas’ experiments. All the human and the divine to be 
seen or sensed at Lourdes finds a place in this Baedeker 
Guide, written with the pen of an angel, dipped from time 
to time in fluids drawn from the infernal streams. And it 
seems worth while to remind Protestants that Lourdes is 
praetyped in the Old and New Testaments—by Naaman 


the Syrian and at the piscina probatica of Bethsaida. 
Ss. 1. 


E have sometimes wished that the word “ mysticism ” 

could be abolished, for to few terms used by spiritual 
writers have more diverse meanings been attached. So 
firmly established, however, is the word that such a wish 1s 
Utopian. The next best thing is to determine its exact 
signification, and to be rigorous in refusing to extend its 
application. This is what Canon Saudreau does in The 
Mystical State: its Nature and Phases (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne). He goes back to the teaching of the Doc- 
tors of the Middle Ages—St. Bernard, St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure—and to the writings of the great mystics— 
Dionysius “ the Areopagite,” St. Theresa, St. John of the 


- Cross, St. Francis of Sales, etc.—and claims to find there a 


consistent body of mystical doctrine. With some parts of 
this teaching he considers many modern spiritual writers to 
be in conflict—e.g., Scaramelli, Poulain, de Maumigny, 
Terrien, etc. In our opinion he establishes his case, and 
with justice claims that the views he supports are gaining 
ground. In reading the book, however, we have been 
constantly reminded of Cardinal Newman’s saying that 
nearly all disputes are verbal. Canon Saudreau himself 
admits that the difference between his own views and those 
he controverts is often one of terminology rather than of 
doctrine. 
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We would not have our readers imagine, however, that 
the book is polemic. It is a positive exposition of the 
teaching of the great masters, controversy being relegated 
to a on: i subordinate place. The conclusion he comes to 
is thus 
double element: a superior knowledge of God, which, 
although general and confused, gives a very high idea of 
His incomprehensible greatness; secondly, an unreasoning 
but very precious love which God Himself communicates, 
and to which the soul, in spite of all its efforts, could never 
raise itself.” He identifies the terms “ mystical way,” 
“contemplative way,” “ unitive way,” “ perfect way,” and 
concludes that all who are called to perfection are called 
to the mystical state. The book is helpful and encourag- 
ing, and should have a large circulation amongst the 
continually-increasing number of those interested in 
mysticism. P. E. H. 


HE second volume of Christian Spirituality (Burns 

Oates and Washbourne), by the Abbé Pourrat, the 
learned Superior of the “Grand Séminaire” of Lyons, deals 
with the Middle Ages. The first volume treats of the 
period up to the time of St. Gregory the Great, whilst the 
second, a large book of 350 well-filled pages, begins with 
the two famous congregations of Benedictine monks— 
Cluny, founded in the tenth century, and Citeaux, in the 
eleventh—and carries on the history up to the epoch of the 
“Reformation.” The translator has performed his task so 
well that it is difficult to realize that one is not reading 
an original work. (We note, however, on page 284 
“ synteresis ” by error for “ synderesis.”) English readers 
have now access to a study of great interest. All the well- 
known spiritual writers and mystics find here their appro- 
priate place—St. Bernard, St. Gertrude, St. Catherine of 
Bologna and her namesake of Genoa, Bl. Angela of 
Foligno, Thomas 4 Kempis, Tauler, Suso, and many others. 
They are grouped into various schools and the characteristics 
of each explained. Thus we have, after the Benedictines 


and St. Bernard, the school of the Abbey of St. Victor, 
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Christian Spirituality 
the Dominican school and the teaching of St. Thomas, 
the Franciscan school, the German school, etc. Our 
English mystics, Walter Hilton and Juliana of Norwich, 
receive no more than a bare mention, but in the fourth 
edition of the French work, issued too late to be used in 
this present translation, we are glad to see that a more 
adequate treatment is accorded them. 

In reading these pages we are struck with the busy 
activity of the Middle Ages, not merely in the region of 
theological speculation, but also in devotional practice. 
There was not then such a strict distinction as now exists 
between dogmatic, moral, ascetic, and mystical theology. 
The Summa of St. Thomas, for example, deals with 
them all per modum unius. And the freedom that the 
Church allowed to intellectual speculation was extended to 
the sphere of mysticism. In an age when the Church’s 
authority was undisputed, naturally greater freedom of dis- 
cussion could safely be allowed. Mysticism, like all good 
and holy things, could be abused. Some explanations of 
the union with God at which the mystic aimed might drift 
perilously near to pantheism, just as some of the exaggera- 
tions of asceticism might be hardly distinguishable from 
Manicheism. Occasionally the Church had to issue her 
anathemas. But normally the exaggerations of one school 
would be corrected by another, and the truth would be 
hammered out in the fire of controversy. For example, 
the teaching of the German mystics of the fourteenth 


‘century is characterized by Father Pourrat as speculative 


and abstract, as 4 priori and somewhat lacking in the control 
derived from the facts of experience, as excessively intro- 
spective. Some of their expressions were ambiguous and 
hable to be understood in a dangerous sense. But other 
mystics supplied the corrective. Few pages in the book 
are more interesting than the account of Jean Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, and his warfare 
against false mysticism. Yet he himself wrote a book of 
positive doctrine on mystical theology. On the one hand, 
he was bitterly hostile to those mystics who had persuaded 
Gregory XI to leave Avignon for Rome, seeing in this an 
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occasion of the Great Schism; but, on the other hand, he 
was one of the very first to recognize and proclaim the 
truth of the mission of such a mystic as St. Joan of Are, 
Amongst the mystics whom he attacked seems to have been 
Catherine of Siena, afterwards canonized as a Saint, 
Throughout the whole period the safeguard against dan- 
gerous excess was the general acceptance of the Papacy as 
the final court of appeal. In post-Reformation times, as 
Father Pourrat notes, the Church was far more strict in 
repressing any novelty, whether of teaching or of practice, 
which might turn out to be perilous. 

We hope that the author’s occupations may allow him 
leisure to add another volume to his work, and to trace the 
history of Christian spirituality up to the present day. 

P. &. 


HE late F. W. Hasluck’s Athos and its Monasteries 
(Kegan Paul) was practically complete by 1912; but 
the Balkan Wars and then the European War intervened, 


so that it was not published during its author’s lifetime. | 


It is now edited by his widow. The first part of the book 
is a general introduction to the subject: the second a 
detailed account of the twenty monasteries of the Holy 
Mount, compiled with the object of helping the visitor on 
the spot. The book has many merits. The printing, 
paper and arrangement are excellent. It is doubtless 
inevitable that many Greek and Turkish words should 
occur, but full glossaries are provided. An index, a useful 
bibliography, and a most eoypnen collection of photo- 
graphs, plans and sketches complete the story of a 
unique specimen of a purely monastic commonwealth. On 
such subjects as the history of the various foundations on 
the mountain, the development of the systems of govern- 
ment and administration in vogue, the architecture of the 
churches and monastic buildings, Mr. Hasluck’s summary 
is excellent. Naturally the peculiarities of architectural 
style and plan appeal to the Secretary of the British School 
at Athens. We could wish that he had found room to say 
more about the illuminated manuscripts and the Byzantine 
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Athos and its Monasteries 


paintings for which the Mount is famous. The author 
makes no secret of his want of sympathy with monasticism 
in general and Eastern monasticism in particular. “The 
cloistered community,” he writes, “represents so many 
available men cut off from the world, and for the most part 
without any idea of benefiting it.’ And again, “The 
motive [ which draws the bulk of the novices to Athos | is 
probably at its crudest the fear of a very material hell, joined 
to a conviction, based on deeply-rooted tradition, that the 
holy life is essentially the monastic abstinence and mortifica- 
tion. The finer spirits possibly share the feeling that the 
world also is benefited by their prayers, and that the few 
righteous men may save the city.” Why crude and 
material views of hell should have more power to lead men 
into monasteries than that deeply spiritual view of hell 
which is hardly distinguishable from the love of God, 
Catholics will find it hard to understand. Again, after 
showing that a very large part of the day and night is 
occupied in prayer—apparently from ten to fourteen or 
more out of every twenty-four hours—and after com- 
menting upon the rigorousness, the frequency, and the 
strict observance of the fasts, he repeats with implied 
approval a charge against the monks of luxury and indo- 
lence! 

Of course, it is true that many who are ready enough to 
appreciate the good works of Western monks find it diffi- 


cult to accept Eastern monasticism. In the West the Rule 


of St. Benedict, which combined labour with prayer, was 
almost universally accepted. His monks have reclaimed 
waste lands, cultivated the soil, transcribed books, opened 
schools, erected magnificent minsters, carved in metal, stone 
and wood, and done a hundred other services to the cause 
of civilization. The later founders of religious bodies in 
the West, whether they have built upon the Rule of St. 
Benedict or have worked in more or less complete inde- 
pendence of it, have each aimed at special characteristics 
and special purposes. Some of these, such as education or 
the care of the poor or the sick, make an appeal even to 
religious minds. But such objects are not the concern 
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of the Eastern monks. Amongst them there is no distinc. 
tion according to founder or purpose. They are monks, 
simply. In spirit they are the successors of the hermits 
who in the fourth century left the world to save their souls 
in the desert. They chant psalms interminably, they fast 
rigorously, they till their gardens or do what else is required 
for their bare sustenance, and that is all. This is for them 
the monastic life, and they can conceive of no other. In the 
eighteenth century an attempt was made to found a school 
on Mount Athos. But it was against the ethos of Eastern 
monasticism. Even the genius and success of its head— 
the famous Eugenios ceie~anell not save it, and it 
fell before the fanatical hostility of the monks. The schism 
with Rome has separated them still more from the prac- 
tical and progressive genius of the West, and now there 
is something pathetic in their isolation. The peasants still 
call them “good old men” (kalogeroi—a name that has 
passed into the Turkish language), but the more progres- 
sive citizens look down upon them. But yet there are 
varieties of vocation, and a life of prayer and penance is 
surely to be admired. It is more useful, even in a narrow 
sense, than a life of selfish pleasure-seeking. These pious 
and simple men, whatever their errors, are entitled, as 


separated brethren, to our sympathy and our prayers. 
P. EB. Hi. 


HERE are certain figures of religious history who 

invite a succession of monographs. Leaders are ignored 
or they become almost a fashion. St. Francis and Newman 
are hardy annuals, while of Manning or St. Thomas of 
Canterbury the crop has ceased. Mr. Bertram Newman’s 
work on Cardinal Newman (Bell and Son) is a literary study 
intended for the general reader and soundly based on 
“ignorance in theology.” The even account of the 
Cardinal’s life and letters is brought to dignified conclu- 
sion. ‘ His style retains much of the leisureliness, much 
of the reserve, and on occasion something of the formality 
of the eighteenth century. But the imagination of the 
artist cannot always be accommodated to the general sobriety 
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Cardinal Newman 


of its pace, as we see in many a glowing passage. Nor can 
the emotion of the prophet always be restrained within 
formal boundaries. . . .” 

Newman’s sermons have already passed to the place 
where all good sermons go. Mr. Newman summarizes 
his preaching quality. ‘ From anything like sensationalism 
Newman is restrained by taste and sincerity alike. Re- 
served himself, he respects the reserve of others. He knew 
well that the half is greater than the whole, and that the 
prerogative of noble speech is at once to arouse and control 
emotion.” Of the three books, which will last with the 
language, the Apologia, the Essay on Development, and 
the Grammar of Assent, he gives quiet and suggestive 
rehearsal which should send those who love true religion 
or true style back to reread these Victorian masterpieces. 
“The Essay has a bold sweep, an almost epic grandeur,” 
and shows that “*‘ Newman’s spiritual home was in the third 
or fourth centuries.” The y samara was written to show 
that ten thousand difficulties do not make a doubt, and 
brought out “the subconscious element in the mind’s 
activity, which is especially remarkable, when we consider 
that it was written more than fifty years ago.” The 
Apologia was simply Newman’s “ second spring.” New- 
man’s relations with Manning are treated fairly: “It 
would certainly not be in accordance with facts to cast the 
two men for the respective parts of the hawk and the dove; 
even though Manning bore some resemblance to the former 
of those birds, Newman bore no resemblance whatever to 
the latter. Nor need it be assumed that Manning in his 
attitude to Newman was actuated by jealousy. The ser- 
vices which the two men could and did render to their 
Church were of a totally different character, and were, as 
their co-religionists may justly claim, equally recognized 
in the long run by the highest honour which Rome could 
bestow. Nor were the virtues on one side. Infinitely 
tarer as were Newman’s gifts, he could no more have been 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in England than 
Manning could have written the Apologia.” Ss. L. 
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frog most interesting and genuine book to have come 
out of Ireland since her revolution is Danie 
Corkery’s Hidden Ireland (Gill and Son). Hidden hands 
and hidden societies have so occupied the hidden possibility 
or potentiality of Ireland that it is a joy to record the secret 
but musical hands of dead poets and the long concealed 
culture of Munster. Literary enthusiasm excludes the 
political entirely. Mr. Corkery is passionate in his likes 
and dislikes, but he is too keen a poetical critic to care for 
the faded disillusions of modern or ancient politics in Ire. 
land. He is a fierce critic and fantastic laudator, but his 
book carries a revelation. To the world of letters he 
definitely reveals the three great poets of Munster—Egan 
©’Rahilly, Owen Roe O’Sullivan, and Bryan Merriman, 
They are names which were a mere tradition among 
peasants, and though their poems have been saved during 
the Gaelic revival, they are scantily read by their fellow- 
countrymen, and mean nothing in the international Court 
of Letters. Mr. Corkery, with vivid historical introduc- 
tion and flaming standards of criticism, makes them live 
in the spirit and in the letter. Their Irish he anthologizes 
and sets side by side with the English, making the savour 
and even the sound of these dead singers possible to the 
English-speaking world. After the mellifluous modes of 
Moore, the fantastic forgery of Ossian and the sentimental 
assumptions of Yeats, the European reader can now judge 
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what real Celtic inspiration and genuine Irish verse can be. | 


It is not necessary to follow Mr. Corkery in his railings 
against the Renaissance and the classical revival throughout 
Continental letters, though it is interesting to find an Irish 
writer taking passionate part in any views that are not 
political. It is quite true that the Renaissance failed of 
Ireland—not, we believe, to Ireland’s entire benefit. 
England may have yielded any dialect or native forms to 
the Renaissance, but when Ireland lost her language she 
lost her primitive school of letters, and the Renaissance had 
given her no possibility of continuing with an Irish Racine 
or a Celtic Pope. Egan O’Rahilly was the last of the 
aristocratic bards who composed traditional poems as close- 
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Hidden Ireland 


knit and untranslatable as Horace. Owen Roe O’Sullivan 
was a popular democratic, light-hearted singer, who, when 
not serving under Rodney in the British Navy, or living 
a wastrel life, composed pieces of a musical sweetness that 
remained alive on the lips of the people for a hundred 
years. ‘For good or ill the native colour, the Gaelic tang, 
has prevailed in Irish literature all down the centuries to 
1847.” Upon the pinions of the Renaissance the ancient 
forms might have been saved even at the cost of what was 
suffered by the Latin hymns of the Breviary, and a true 
school of poetry with a literary language of its own might 
have survived among the scholars of Ireland. But folk- 
balladry and dialects and different patois have no con- 
sistent future. That Irish was capable of modern literary 
handling was shown in the brilliant, unique single song of 
Bryan Merriman, who died pitifully and poorly as an 
instructor of mathematics in Limerick the year of Trafalgar. 
Since his Midnight Court no important or first-class piece 
has been written in Ireland. Mr. Corkery’s collection is 
one great swan song, but it is one which can be presented 
fearlessly to foreign critics who accept Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses 
or Castlereagh’s speeches or Sheridan’s plays as the 
authentic voices of Irish literature. We feel reconciled 
to the burning of many lime-white mansions during a 
revolution which has thrown up Mr. Corkery’s book. 
Whether we would have sacrificed the Four Courts to save 
The Midnight Court we are not so sure, but we still believe 
that Irish, as literature, died with Bryan Merriman. 


S. L. 


 INDOWs of Night (Humphrey Milford, ss. net) 

is Mr. Charles Williams’s fourth book of poems. 
His previous volumes have won him, from a dozen or so 
judges, the praise he must feel to be best worth having, 
and of these a smaller number, iacluding Alice Meynell 
have published their praise, and one of them has published 
his books. The present book is dedicated to its publisher, 
in two wonderfully beautiful poems, one of personal feeling 
and the other of ingenious thought. 
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That Mr. Williams may indeed be a major poet is the 
more likely from his mastery of the most diverse technique. 
It will have to be said that he is not eminently a poet of 
nature or natural imagery. One pear-tree, one thrush, one 
light evening, one moon, do not make a spring. Mr. 
Williams’s garden backs on to another poet’s, and he would 
persuade us that Mr. Patmore’s thrush is singing in his 
trees. But if a poet’s verses themselves fash, twinkle, 
croon; if they “chirrup, whistle, slur and shake”; if out 
of three sounds he shape not a fourth sound but a star; if 
(in dialogue) they are a blackbird answering a blackbird, 
it would seem merely a caprice of convention to object that 
he does not bring in their physical antitypes by name. Or 
if, rather than all this, his poems create a new, unique, and 
in no way reminiscent beauty of sound, what is there to 
complain of? Music also is non-representational. 

Among the processes of printing is “making ready.” 
The cylinder which carries the paper to be printed is 
“ packed ” or padded so that its ot os is the exact counter- 
part of any unevennesses in the face of the type. The two 
surfaces then meeting, no part of the type fails of its even 
impression. Let the type be the poet’s world, and his 
book the book that is printed. His faithfulness is in 
reproducing the whole of his chosen world, not partially 
or unevenly, from a heart not “ made ready.” (Mr. Hardy 
is a fine and great naturalist of the school of Thoreau and 
Richard Jefferies. No one can think him a faithful poet 
or novelist of human circumstance.) 

Mr. Williams’s chosen world is not the visible world, in 
its visibility, its outwardness (herein is one of his two 
limitations), but the world of circumstance, in its meaning, 
its inwardness, with himself as the centre of circumstance 
ori is his other limitation: he is never dramatic). His 
aithfulness is first in the diversity he reproduces and next 
in the amount. Diversity: the “optimist ” is the shallow 
man who sees the world through the rose-coloured glass 
of his own unmerited good-fortune. Mr. Williams is a 
“ pessimist,” whose own good-fortune does not hide from 
him the “ bewildered earth,” “the contradiction we feel 
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lurk in all things.” His poem of gratitude to the “cour- 
teous lord ” who is his employer is a calm statement of the 
world’s unhappiness and his own good hap. 

He has not diversity only, but opposition. In one poem 
he takes his wife her vegetarian breakfast in bed, and the 
poem is a gay meditation on the petition for our daily 
bread, and its painless and delightful supply v- considera- 
tion of a non-vegetarian breakfast is explicitly postponed). 
In another matutinal poem the domestic uses of fire, water, 
window-bars, suggest the uses of torture the perverse mind 
of man has put them to; while in yet another poem his 
wife’s need of water in the night is his opportunity of 
relieving in his degree the unhappiness of the persecuted 
race of man. In this book, to look over London at night 
is to be reminded of the gradual and uncertain civilization 
of man. Ina previous book, London in the sunlight that 
picks out the white spires and church-towers (as seen from 
the surrounding hills) suggests the Platonic idea of a 
celestial London, in which nevertheless, and to his whim- 
sical regret, according to St. John, there shall be seen no 
temple. This is the balance of his philosophic mind. 

As to the amount of life reproduced in this poetry: if 
a poet who is not a dramatic poet does not find his poetry 
in his own time, in his own country, in his own town, in 
his own friends, in his own house, wife, child, he is a minor 
poet. ‘Our life here is not poetical,” said a nun at 
Nazareth House to Mrs. Meynell, who comments: “ The 


_ speaker of the phrase evidently restricted the word ‘ ~=y ; 
ead, if 


to its rather banal allusions: the Nazareth Nuns 

ever human beings led, George Eliot’s ‘ epic life.” The 
minor poet shares the nuns’ unnecessary humility. Mr. 
Williams’s is the poetry of a modern, an Englishman, a 
citizen, a husband, a father, a friend, and an introspective 
man. His thought is Christian, but it is thought, not 
(as with some of the minor poets) the aesthetic appreciation 
of Catholic externals. He seems to emend Newman: “A 
thousand difficulties do make a thousand doubts, but not 
- denial,” and they make the occasions of faith and 
ope. 
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Since it is our ordinary daily life that Mr. Williams seeks 
to bring in relation with the Four Last Things, he will at 
times reverse his usual method, and in flattened rhythms 
almost as of prose, and with the homeliest metaphors, he 
writes parables of sin, of Hell, of desolation, that a preach- 
ing friar would be glad to take into the pulpit with him. 


I promised about this time to call at a house 
On the other side of the way, which is heaven, and see 
If Immanuel is there and will finish his business with me. . . . 


It seems silly to walk on this side when I might be there. 
I jostle and splash and am hardly fit to be seen; 
Only—the road is up in between. 


The barriers stretch right along without any break. . . . 


F, P. 


HERE have been a fair series of Irish anthologies: 
Yeats’, Stopford Brooke’s, Cooke’s, Colum’s. Mr. 

Lennox Robinson has tried to pour anew The Golden 
Treasury of Irish Verse (Macmillan). The notes must run 
pure and thin within a certain octave. Like the building 
of a battleship, the composing of an Irish anthology must 
be a bundle of compromises. To what extent shall the 
Pagan infringe on the catholic or the political on pure 
poesy? Mr. Robinson has almost strained his harp in 
endeavouring to widen the range in the opposite extremes 
of Anglo-Irish and the real vernacular as translated by Kuno 
Meyer, Douglas Hyde, and Robin Flower, who from the 
MSS. Department of the British Museum makes a very 
welcome entry into the fairy ring. Here is one of his 
versions from the Irish (sound and alliterative beauty must 
be imagined) : 

My Christ ever faithful, 

With glory of angels, 

And stars in thy raiment, 

Child of the white-footed, 

Deathless, inviolate, 


Bright-bodied maiden. 
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And here is the stark Crucifixion translated by Kuno 
Meyer: 


At the cry of the first bird 

They began to crucify thee, O cheek like a swan. 
It were not right ever to cease lamenting; 

It was like the parting of day from night. 


The same collection includes “ There is a green hill far 
away” and “The Rakes of Mallow,” Emily Bronté or 
O’Prunty, Sir William Hamilton (the discoverer of 
quaternions), Lionel Johnson and Jonathan Swift (neither 
of whom was an Irishman), the consummate Congreve, 
and Goldsmith, all honorary Hibernians. However, it is 
better to include those who were not properly Irishmen 
than those who are improperly accounted poets. The 
proportion of English to Gaelic names, apart from the 
translations, is forty-five to twenty-four! The names new 
to Irish anthology include some first-class worksmiths like 
Oliver Gogarty, L. A. G. Strong, H. Stuart. As a book 
it certainly takes front place, and any surer or wider suc- 
cessor will have to be a tour-de-force. We wish the original 
Irish of the translations had been added in appendix so that 
we could have discovered the phrase rendered by Mr. 
Flower, “ Life’s fitful fever.’ But it is good quatrain : 


Finis to all the manuscripts I’ve penned; 

And to Life’s fitful fever here ‘‘ The End ’’— 

** The End ”’ to limewhite women, golden-tressed, 
And in Christ’s hands at Judgement be the rest. 


S. L. 


A long as the mediaeval roads appear like a dream of 
chapels and gibbets, Villon must seem as picturesque 
and catholic a poet as Verlaine in later days. His Retrospect 
has been pleasantly edited and rendered by George Heyer 
for the Oxford University Press, together with the famous 
ballads of lords and ladies of old times. One begins with 
Calixtus the Third, Qui quatre ans tint le papaliste. The 
other ends with the memorable quatrain : 
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Et Jehanne la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu’ Anglais brulerent a Rouan, 
Ou sont ils, Vierge souveraine, 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan? 


Villon knew his Bible, for he quoted Ecclesiastes twice in 
one stanza; and the editor points out that in his reference to 
Job the Protestant translators might have learnt something 
from Villon, who kept to the Vulgate when he compared 
the passing of his days to the warp and not to the weaver’s 
shuttle of the Authorized version. The Hebrew bears out 
the Vulgate, tela. For Villon’s date, it is convenient to 
remember that he was born the year of Joan’s burning. 


EADERS of The Life and Letters of George Wynd- 
ham, by J. W. Mackail and Guy Wyndham 
(Hutchinson), may well share the reviewers’ divided 
opinions as to the right or wrong of the relative space given 
to the Life—some 127 pages—and to the Letters, all the 
rest of two volumes of over 800 pages. Mr. Mackail 
alone is responsible for the Life; i needless to add, 
we could always accept gratefully from Mr. Mackail as 
much as he cared to offer us. No doubt he has used his 
excellent judgement in this present matter, and has decided 
that a large issue of unannotated Letters is the method by 
which George Wyndham is best presented to a public still 
concerned with him. The fifteen years that divide us from 
him in life are in themselves an era. Counting time, even on 
earth, by experiences and emotions, we put out of reckon- 
ing the mere revolutions of the clock. George Wyndham 
did not live to see the war and its harvest of distresses; 
he did not, as Mr. Mackail puts it, live to know himself 
made by the battlefield “‘a sonless father.”” Somehow, it 
is hard to picture him in an environment so alien as is now 
ours—he, the only Englishman of whom we should 
instinctively speak as debonair. 
Born in 1863, he was the inheritor of more than the 
great political associations of his family name. That he 
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was the great-grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, he 
never, even when Chief Secretary for Ireland, forgot. 
That was on his mother’s side. On his father’s he was 
the great-grandson of the Lord Egremont who made 
Petworth a place of work and play for artists, and whose 
originality of outlook was otherwise memorable among the 
men of his own generation. Greville says of him: 


He was a remarkable man. He was immensely rich, and his 
munificence was equal to his wealth. His understanding was ex- 
cellent. His mind was always intent on providing for the pleasure 
or benefit of those about him. He was extremely hospitable, and 
Petworth was open to all his friends, and to all their friends, pro- 
vided they did not interfere with his habits. 


Probably he was a pioneer in the comparative—only com- 
parative—freedom of country-house parties, as their slaves 
know them to-day. Animals were made equally at home. 
Haydon, the painter, reports that: “The verey flies at 
Petworth seem to know that the windows are theirs.” His 
charities totted up to £20,000 a year. It is no irrelevance 
on Mr. Mackail’s part to revive these memories. They 

ssed into the consciousness of George Wyndham. His 
amily’s past furnished no mean part of his own present. 
The thirteen Turners now hanging at Petworth are not a 
more visible reminder of the third Lord Egremont’s activi- 
ties of heart and mind and pocket than were the acts and 
ambitions of the great-grandson. His pride of family had 
its beautiful natural flowering in his affections for its livin 
members. His letters to his mother recall Lord Edward, 
whose almost gallant love of his splendid mother his great- 
grandson reproduced in honour of his splendid own—a 
chivalry which set an example reaching its apotheosis in 
Julian Grenfell’s glorious affiliations. Of Madeline Wynd- 
ham, George’s mother, one need say no more than that his 
letters to her are her enduring memorial. And the letter 
that Percy Wyndham wrote to his son in 1885 on the eve 
of his leaving under orders for Egypt and the relief of 
Khartoum is one also that remains : 


My own dearest, dearest Boy,—I must say once how deeply I love 
you. I cannot express how I feel that my whole being is filled with 
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eager, tender love for you. You know how] disapprove of the whole 
Egyptian business, so like to tell you that I send you, my own dear 
boy, away quite as willingly as for the justest and most necessary 
war imaginable. I like you to know that I don’t think your most 
precious life thrown away, if the worst comes, for sweet Duty’s 
sake. I wish I could give you, dear boy, the best thing I have— 
my assurance of the certainty of life after death. I feel to have 
had such a son is not to have lived in vain. 


The writer of this letter, though not a Catholic, was, we 
like to recall, a familiar figure, towards the end of his life, 
at the High Mass in Westminster Cathedral. Canon 
Wyndham, of St. Mary of the Angels at Bayswater, was, 
by the way, his cousin. So was Wilfrid Blunt—to whose 
wise influence was probably due this letter’s expressed dis- 
approval of the Egyptian Campaign. 

With all this dowry of good looks, good intentions, 
good brains, and joy in good books, George Wyndham 
was almost predestined to eminence; and it 1s his highest 
praise that he made the most of his opportunities. His 
Parliamentary career is too well remembered to need any 
recapitulation. Disraeli “educated” the Tory Party; but 
George Wyndham did not succeed in inducing his political 
friends to give to Ireland the full measure of such justice 
as he thought her due. The Tory squire of an earlier 
generation had been thought an almost unmovable 
stolidity; but, under Disraeli’s touch, he was malleable as 
wax beside the fixed bigotry and stupidity of the Orange- 
men a Balfour Administration had to humour. George 
Wyndham, though he did not lack great achievement, 
never thought he could get out of his colleagues all that 
he wanted; and his retirement from the Government meant 
no martyrdom for him. Politics, seeing what they are, 
were obnoxious to his sense of competence and honesty, 
and he is found in his letters again and again wondering 
why he has fallen into “the pit.” And even he did not 
then realize, as we do to-day, the depth of that pit, nor the 
financial ruin into which the politicians, blind generation 
after generation of them, have plunged us and our children 
—the most punished by taxation of any people on earth, 
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Letters of George Wyndham 
with a mortgage on the Future that the Future may most 


properly curse. 
Of George Wyndham’s friends and correspondents, a 


large proportion happened to be Catholics—Wilfrid Blunt, 


. Hilaire Belloc, Wilfrid Ward, G. K. Chesterton, Charles 


Gatty, and Katharine Tynan. He himself was a member 
of the Anglican Church—his membership becoming, no 
doubt, more of a reality to him after his happy marriage 
with Sibell, Countess Grosvenor. His glowing apprecia- 
tions of contemporary verse gain added significance from 
his vast knowledge of the literature of the past. Francis 
Thompson’s essay on Shelley, which, one likes to remem- 
ber, first appeared in the Dublin Review, won from him an 
exalted tribute as the finest piece of prose literature pro- 
duced in England during the preceding twenty years. The 
letter he wrote to Wilfrid Ward after reading this master- 
piece in prose forms its Preface in its volume form, thus 
linking together the names of Francis Thompson and 
George Wyndham for all posterity. That, one imagines, 
would have been exactly what Wyndham would most 
ardently have wished. He sometimes writes of himself as 
too much of an artist to be a successful politician; and it 
is perhaps as a fine artist in this itself memorable piece of 
prose that he will be most happily remembered. 

Of his opinions and sentiments, a few crumbs may fall 
from the rich feast offered in these portly volumes. He is 
thirty, and has been translating Ronsard, when he declares: 


“T have had a gorgeous four weeks’ undiluted poetry and 


hunting, living in the rhythm of verse and gallop, and 

more than ever convinced that a bold fencer and the English 

language are the two vehicles of Paradisal progression.” 

There were moods when, as Mr. Mackail says in the words 

of Keats, “he looked on fine phrases like a lover.” We 

~w him phrasing again when, as reported by Wilfrid 
unt: 


He supped with Judith and me, entertaining us with his epi- 
curean views of life. What we want, he said, is to have more 
feasting, song and flowers and wine, and to sit long and late with 
beautiful ladies, ourselves crowned with wreaths. 
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In quite another mood—for life offers itself in such very 
different measure—he records his feelings when his young 


son, Percy, fell from his pony and broke his thigh: 


Yesterday was more terrible than any horror I had ever imagined; 
but it brought us together in such a fire of agony that I believe to. 
day that neither death, nor any — after death, can ever part 
me from my little beautiful child. e believed that my hands 
helped him, and fixed his fever-bright eyes on mine with love and 
trust even as the paroxysms came on, calling out, ‘* Hold me 
tighter, Papa, hold me tighter; here it comes.’” Well, to-day, he 
is not in such pain, and I have never felt such gratitude to God. 


He admonishes Wilfrid Blunt in a melancholy moment; 
“You must be true to your own philosophy that every age 
of life has its own joys. For you have converted me.” 
To his sister, Pamela, now Lady Grey, he writes about a 
book of hers : 


You have washed the Gates of Life—that is to say, Birth and 
Death—from the insolvent and vapid scribblings with which th 
have been defaced in our rotten age, in which no child may be born 
innocent and no man die like a gentleman. But let us forget them, 
with their giggle over birth and their snivel over death. We will 
read your book and take an oath never to defile our faces, God’s 
Image, with a grin or asob. ‘Those nervous contractions over the 
feast of Life are as disgusting as the noises of a glutton, whose 
voracity and repletion are alike audibly inconvenient. 


To Gilbert Chesterton he wrote after he had read The 
Ballad of the White Horse: 


You are not to answer this letter. I must write it. I must 
thank you for The White Horse. I cannot go on reading it to 
myself (four times) and reading it aloud at the top of my voice (five 
times) and refrain any longer from thanking you. It is your due 
to be told that many eyes shine with delight at its strength, and that 
knots climb up the throats of women and men at its beauty. It 
wisdom we shall patiently learn. ‘* At last!’ and ‘‘ Thank 
God!’ are what people say who read it or hear it read. Like all 
great gifts, it goes round. ‘To read it aloud is like bathing in the 
sea or riding over the Downs in a company that becomes a good 
company because of the exhilaration. 


One remembers the Baroness von Rosen’s saying to Prince 
Otto: “If all men were like you, it would be worth while 
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to bea woman.” And we can imagine George Wyndham, 
this man of generous appreciations—the character in which 
he seems to remain predominantly with us—being similarly 
told: “If all readers were like you, it would be worth 
while to be a Poet.” W. M. 


R. WIENER is always interesting in his treatment 

of Biblical problems, and especially in the three 
essays presented in Early Hebrew History and Other 
Studies (Scott). In the first he deals with centrifugalism, 
separateness, peculiar religious isolation, and external 
pressure as factors which have to be appreciated if we 
would focus early Hebrew history aright. Twelve units 
such as the Tribes tend to separate, yet the nation as a 
whole was to keep apart—‘a peculiar people,” their 
religion marked them off from other peoples, external 
pressure compelled centralization and ultimately led to 
the Hebrew monarchy. The greatest difficulty for a 
student of the Bible is to keep before his eyes the Divine 
and the human factors together; emphasis of one to the 
exclusion of the other means distortion. We feel that Mr. 
Wiener has paid too exclusive attention to the natural 
factors: this appears particularly in his treatment of 
Samuel (p. 26), of Jeroboam (pp. 13, 36-50), and of the 
whole problem of the schism (pp. 37 ff.). In his second 
essay, on the principle of change in legislation, he has, 
apparently to his own surprise (p. 64), arrived at the old 
conclusion that, apart from the Decalogue, the laws of 
Moses were always alterable, and were realized even by 
Moses to be such. When, however, he approaches the 
difficult subject of the authority possessed by the king in 
= matters, we fancy Mr. Wiener does not make 
sufhcient allowance for abuses which were only tolerated, 
and which ultimately led to disaster; while, when he touches 
on theological and philosophical questions, such as free-will 
and God’s permissive action (pp. 64-67, 87-90), he is dis- 
tinctly out of his depth. H. P. 
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T is something of the strangest that we should have had 

to wait so long for an adequate history of The Great 

Plague in London in 1665, now given us by Walter George 
Bell, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. (John Lane). 

The way was blocked by a novel. Originally published 
as fiction, Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year was soon 
accepted as history, and it would be safe to say that every 
book on the subject published since 1722 has been coloured 
by it, and, more or less directly, indebted to it. In recent 
years, though Defoe has found a champion in an American 
scholar, Dr. Watson Nicholson, there has been a consider- 
able reaction. Thus so learned an authority as the Rev. 
Charles I. Cox dismisses the Journal as “a highly imagina- 
tive work of fiction, based upon vague recollections and 
untrustworthy heresy.” It was much more than that. 
Great Realist as he was, Defoe knew that, as a writer of 
fiction, it was his business to get as close to the truth as 
he could. The wealth of detall which has made Robinson 
Crusoe immortal is conspicuous in the Journal. It is 
carefully documented with authentic Bills of Mortality, 
“the Lord Mayor’s Orders,” and other official proclama- 
tions, and their substance is cunningly repeated and woven 
with the body of the story. Even Mr. Bell, who is con- 
sciously out to measure himself against Defoe, and to 
supplant the Journal, bears witness to, and gives striking 
instances of, the extraordinary accuracy with which the 
earlier writer recorded even the most trivial incidents. 
Nevertheless, the Journal, in spite of all its wonderful 
verisimilitudes, is not history. Defoe’s weak point was 
that he so often accepted at their face value the various 
Orders and Proclamations he prints, without staying to 
inquire whether the regulations they laid down were, in 
fact, carried out, or could have been carried out, under the 
growing horror of the Plague. 

The visitation was as brief as it was fierce. It is difficult 
to say when the Plague first broke out, for it had been 
endemic in London for generations, but it first assumed 
menacing proportions in on grew rapidly worse in July 


and August and the first weeks of September, and then died 
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The Great Plague in London 


away so quickly that things were almost normal by the end 
of October. But before the year was out something like 
a third of the population left in London had died, and for 
the most part been carried to the pest-pits. The estimated 
population of London at the time of the Restoration was 
about a million and a half. It is believed that of these 
half a million succeeded in escaping into the country as the 
Plague increased. Mr. Bell estimates the dead during the 
year of the visitation at 110,000. The Bills of Mortality 
returned the dead at 97,306, and of these 68,596 were 
specifically noted as victims of the Plague, but it is certain 
that in both cases the figures given represent a serious 
understatement of the truth. Even at the time Pepys was 
suspicious, and repeatedly notes how the people were being 
deceived. Besides the natural anxiety of the officials to 
minimize the danger and avoid a the public, 
there were special causes at work tending to invalidate the 
accuracy of the returns. Nonconforming sects, notably 
the Quakers, on principle refused to make the required 
notification to the parish church. And who should keep 
accurate count of all the bodies hurried into the pest-pits? 
This task was the more difficult because the work of burial 
was ordered to be done by night, and was so done, till the 
dead became too many, and the work had to be continued 
on into the day. A contemporary writer, speaking of the 
pest-pits, says of the dead: ‘ They are not allowed to lie 
single in their earthen beds, but are piled up like faggots 


in a stack for the society of their future resurrection.” 


Meanwhile, London was left to its own resources. The 
Government did nothing. It cannot be said they looked 
on—for they fled. The King and Court led the way; left 
Whitehall in July and did not return till the following 
February. Three times only during those seven months 
did the Privy Council, sitting with the King at a safe 
distance in Salisbury or Oxford, concern itself with the 
Plague in London. On two of these occasions the ques- 
tion considered was how to secure from the danger of 
infection the place where the Court and His Majesty were 
lodged. The royal flight was followed by that of the 
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whole world of fashion; and many of the best-known 
doctors felt it their duty to follow their practice and keep 
in close attendance upon their wealthy patients. The mer. 
chants were more slow to uproot themselves; but when 
they, too, yielded to panic the consequences were far more 
serious. When the traders and master-craftsmen and sho 
keepers fled and shut up their establishments, their wall 
people were left without employment and without shelter, 
and so were driven into the already overcrowded slums of 
the outer parishes. The judges and the lawyers hastened 
from the infected area; the Inns of Court were closed, 
There were no trials, either civil or criminal, and, ine- 
dentally, no executions. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
remained at Lambeth and the Bishop of London stood at 
his post, and threatened the clergy who had fled with the 
loss of their livings unless they returned. Mr. Bell says 
tersely: “The threat brought none back.” Ribald 
pamphlets were hawked in the streets announcing “ pulpits 
to let,” and a little later many of the vacant churches were, 
in fact, invaded and occupied by ministers of dissenting 
sects. Among the clergy, as among the doctors, there were 
noble exceptions, but the many failed. But this prudence 
and regard for their personal safety on the part of the 
governing classes had its reward. While 100,000 died in 
the forsaken city, they survived. L’Estrange pointed out 
at the time that the victims were taken from the poor, and 
specially from those who lived in what he described as the 
“ sluttish ” parts of the town, “ insomuch that I do not find 
this visitation to have taken away any person of prime 
authority and command.” No peer or other member of 
Parliament, no bishop or dean or canon, no magistrate of 
alderman or distinguished doctor or financier or merchant 
or successful tradesman died of the Plague. Death on 
that occasion showed himself a strange respecter of persons, 
and it was a true instinct which made the people fot long 
after speak of the great calamity of 1665 as “the Poore’s 
Plague.” 

Little need be said of the sanitary and medical measures 
taken to combat the spread of the pestilence. They were 
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The Great Plague in London 


marked by a deadly simplicity. It must be remembered 
that London was left to its own resources, and had no 
national organization at its back. The two — 
figures of the crisis were George Monck, Duke o 
Albemarle, and Sir John Lawrence, the Lord Mayor. 
Each did bravely and excellently well, and between them 
they saw to it that there was no disturbance of public 
order; but neither of them was likely to depart from 
the tried methods of the past. Established precedent, 
supported as it was by the authority of the College of 
Physicians, made it certain from the first that a policy of 
strict segregation for the infected would be adopted. But 
the few pest-houses were from the beginning absurdly 
inadequate. In Mr. Bell’s words: 


It was London’s immeasurable misfortune that no man arose 
strong enough to command that a whole quarter of the town, or an 
outside village, should be cleared of its inhabitants, isolated, and 
made a camp of refuge for the sick. 


So the only alternative was adopted. Every house in 
which there was an infected person was locked up and 
guarded by men with halberts, and all the inmates—the 
sick man and his family and servants and fellow-lodgers— 
were fastened in, and none might come out except in the 
dead-cart. Even when a corpse had been carried out it 
brought no relief to the survivors—they had to remain 
locked in for forty days after the declaration of a death. 
The doors of the houses thus shut up were marked with a 
red cross, with the words “ Lord have mercy on us ” written 
beneath. A special pest-rate enabled the authorities to 
send into these doomed houses enough food to keep the 
inmates alive until, in the great majority of cases, death 
brought release. Even at the time there were not wanting 
voices to protest against the cruelty and futility of the 
system. Dr. Hodges, one of the heroes of the time, and 
the city’s medical adviser, had the wit to condemn what 
he had no power to prevent. Noting that the shutting up 
of an infected house made the neighbours, right and left, 
fly in fear, he says: “I verily believe that many who were 
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lost might have been now alive had not the tragical mark 
on the door drove proper assistance from them.” Bog. 
hurst, the apothecary, who had a large experience of the 
Plague, wrote: “As soon as any house is infected, all the 
sound people should be had out of it, and not shut up 
therein to be murdered.” Again, still more emphatically, 
he says: “Infection may have killed its thousands, but 
shutting up has killed its ten thousands.” But panic and 
precedent and the authority of the College of Physicians 
were too strong for common sense, and the horrible system 


was maintained relentlessly, until at last the long hot | 


summer wore itself out, and the Plague died away. 
It is impossible in turning the pages of this sombre story 
of the great catastrophe not to feel that the moral fibre of 


the ruling classes in England in that fifth year after the f 


Restoration must have been below normal. Surely we may 
confidently believe that, if such a calamity were to come 
to-day, the clergy of all denominations would find the 
danger as part of the day’s work, that among the doctors 
there would be a levy en masse to meet the emergency, and 


that most certainly the public money would be poured out | 


like water for the relief of the sufferers. The moral pro- 
gress of mankind may be slow—“ but it moves.” In 
conclusion it remains only to offer Mr. Bell unstinted 
congratulations upon the production of his exhaustive and 


deeply interesting volume. 
J.G.8.¢C 
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